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I N~ T R 0 D U C f I 0 N s 

The religious end spiritual foundations are, as a 
matter of faith and emotion, refarded to be perfect, end 
people who accept a particular reliqion and those who are 
born into it, ere prone to consider it fer above and beyond 
the reach of every wind of chance. Nevertheless, time hes a 
tendency to render a system or institution out of date owing 
to its ricieity, Nothing in the world is changdess end the 
passage of time necessitates introduction of change and reform, 
so that the system or institution becomes more meaningful and 
helpful in the context of changed situation. 

It was in this context that Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century felt the need to 
register a protest against the customs end superstitious 
practices deep-BOt)ted in the Muslim society. The intention of 
Mohammad Ibn Abdul vMahab seems to have been the initiation of 
reform in Muslim society. But he was opposed tooth ana nail 

by the local people at Ayaina. Having disowned by his own 

a 

people, he betook himself to iJariya where "Wahabism** gained 
ground because of the cordial support and assistance of its 
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chief, Mohammad bin 3aud* ?he essential religious reform 
movement now entered a new phase in its history when it began 
to be supported by the political power, 

But we should not lose sight of the fact that the English 

left no stone unturned in curbing the growing power of the 

Wahabis in the Arabian peninsula as it was a grave political 

2 

danger to them in the Persian gulf. The wanabis were finally 
defeated at the hands of Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt who was backed 
by the English, 

The eclipse of the Wahabis in Arabia, however, did not 
mean the end of the Wahabi Movement as a religious force, 

India could not remain immune to the powerful influence 
of the Wahabi Movement, It was Sayyid Ahmad Barelwi (1831 A, £>.) 
who took several measures to reform the Muslim society of all 
its accretions, customs and superstitious practices with a view 
to bringing back Islam to its prestine glory. Although Sayyid 


1, Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, Kitab-ul-Tauhld (Urdu trans¬ 
lation by Abu Abdullah Mohammad bin Yusruf-ul-ourati), p, 
20., John Fhilby, Arabia, pp, 3 3—38..S horter Encyclopaedia 
of Islam , p. 618. 


2, Masud Alem Kadwi, Hindu st an-Kl-Fahli-Isleml-Tahrik, 

pp, 11—13., Oeyemmiddin Ahmad, Wahabi Movement in India. 
p. 20, 
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Ahmed's movement of reform was indigeneous in character 

yet the impact of the Arabian Wahabis could not be rejected 

outriehtly. i’he Wahabi crusade in Arabia and its neighbouring 

states infused a lot of fervour in the minds of Indian Wahabis 

who under the leadership of Sayyid Ahmad Barelwi launched a 

crusade against the Sikhs end the English in the frontier, but 

3 

died in the famous battle of BalaXote in 1831, 

It is Interesting to note that Ihah Wall Ullah's 
movement for the revival and rejuvenation of Islam was almost 
contemporaneous with the movement started by Mohammed Ibn Abdul 
wahab in Arabia. In India the movement gained momentum at the 
hands of Sayyid Ahmad who propagated the ideas of Shah wall 
Ullah, and that is the reason some scholars called Wahabi 

4 

movement of India as "Wali-Ullahi Movement". 


3, Geyammuddin Ahmad, op. cot,, p, 6'*., Atedut Abul Hasan 
All Nadwi, Slrat-l-Sayyjri Ahmed Shahid, p. 379. 


4, Masud Alam Nadwi, op. cit., p. 13., Ahmed Faruqi, 
Urdu Main Wahabi Adab.. p. 5. 
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The Wahabi movement# though wellestablished and 

consolidated within the universally fundamental principles of 

Islam, was described un-Islamic in its character. It was 

actually Fazl Rasul Badayuni who first of all used the term 

5 

Wahabi against the followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid . The 
English had also their hand in popularizing the term Wahebi. In 
fact, the impact of the writings of the British as well as some 
iuslim theologians was so great toat che followers of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid came to be erroneously known as "Wahabis? However, 
some followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, after entering into 
official correspondence with Government of British India under 
the leadership of Moulvi Mohammad Husain Batalwi# adopted the 
most acceptable and least controversial nomenclature of Ahl-i- 
Hedithf 


5. Fezl Rasul Badayuni, Salf-ul-Jabar , Lucknow, 1291, A.H., 
pp. 37—39. 


6, A letter from U. M. Young Ssq, Secretary to Government 
of Punjab to Mohammad Husain Batalwi NO* 137, 19 June, 
1887., Youncman # February 2, 1887., Tarjuman, Nagpur, 
31st January, 1887., S hanl-Hind Meerat, 1st February, 
1887., Patna Institute Gazette# 27 February, 1887. 
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fhe Ahl-i-Hadith of India, of course, identified 

7 

themselves with the reform movement of Ibn Teimiye (1263— 

1328 A,D.) who although of Hanabali persuasion, rejected 

most formulations of law schools in favour of a lateral reading 

of the Guran and Sunns, He opposed the worship of the shrines 

0 

of saints end other customs observed at Sufi Khanqah's, 

Although Ibn Taimiyas Movement of reform had many things 

(? £>VV» (HiV\ 

in oaabRiajatodsasn with the modern religious movement like the one 
under discussion, it was not labelled as the Ahl-i-Hadith. On 
the otner hand, however, the religious reform movement in 
India came to be know as the Ahl-i-Hadith so much so creatine 
an impression of a separate sect among the Indian Muslims. 

Moulana Nazir Husain Dehlawi end Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan 
Bhopali were much influenced by Sayyid Ahmad's teaching of 
purging Islam of alien practices. Both these leaders of Ahl-i- 
Hadith played a prominent role in organizing the movement on a 
sound footing, thereby giving it a separate identity among the 
Muslims of India. The movement thus played a vital role in 
creating a good deal of religious consciousness among the 
Muslims of India. It also provided intellectual leadership to 
them. 


7. 3one-Ullah -hr it sari, Ahl-i-Hadith Ka Madhab. pp. 35—40. 

8 . 


Mohammad linar Hen on Ibn Taimivas atrucgle Apainst Popular 
Religious, Paris, 1976, pp. 15—17. 
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Regrettably, trie Ahl-i-Hadith movement, though 
barely a century old, has so far neither been treated 
adequately nor presented in its proper historical perspective 
in the extant literature on the subject. 

However, there are some scholarly works which are 

useful for understanding the political role of the founders 

of the movement, A pioneering attempt in this direction has 

9 

been made by Professor weyammuddin Ahmad, Since the scope 

of the work is limited to the attitude of the British towards 

the 'Wahabis', no attempt, as such has been made in this work 

at describing the role of the Ahl-i-Hedith in the aftermath 

of the period covered by the author. We find some sketchy 

10 

references in Aziz Ahmad's work and in Barbara Daly Metcalf's 
11 

work , Both the scholars have merely referred to the religious 
thought of the Ahl-i-Hadith which centres round mostly the 
controversial issues concerning theology. In these works the 
socio-political role of the Ahl-i-Hadith has been completely 


9, Geyammuddin Ahmad, Phe Wahabi Movement in India. 
Calcutta, 1966, 


10. Aziz Ahmad, Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan. 
London, 1967, 


11. 


Barbara Daly Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India, 
Princeton, New Jersy, 1980* 


7 


12 

ignored. In his work M. A. Nadwi briefly refers to the 
movement* The present work has thus mainly been chosen not 
for went of any comprehensive work on Ahl-i-Hedith movement 
but also in view of the significant role it played in the 
socio—religious end to e certain extent* political history 
of the Muslims of the sub-continent* 

The period under review is noteworthy for many 
significant developments that took piece in northern India* 

It was during this period that the Aligarh modernist movement 
was started by Sir Ssyyid Ahmad Khan and Ahmadiya Movement 
by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. Ither important movements with their 
roots in northern India were the Ahl-i-Quran Movement and the 
Berelwi Movement. A brief history of these movements in 
relation to the Ahl-i-Hadit’n movement forms an important part 
by our analysis. 

The study is based on published and unpublished material, 
ihe unpublished material comprising the archival records, the 
official documents, the census reports. Administrative reports, 
official records of as the Muslim organizations in India like 
Nadwat-ul-Ulum Lucknow, ioar-ul-Salaflya Banaras, D ar-ul-Ulum , 


12. M. A. Nadwi, Hjndustsn-kl-Pahli Islaml Tehrik. Delhi, 
19 77. 
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Deoband, Jamivat-it-Ahl-i-Hadith Delhi, Khuda Baksh Library 
Fetna and Hali Abdullah library West Bengal. 

Among the sources referred to above the following 
need some notice in view of their importance*- 

1. Ibqavul-Mjn an- W a- 3 aq ay ul-M ehn » 

Published in 1305 A. H. by Nawab Sidiq Hasan 
Khan Bhopali, the work deals with the life and activities 
of the Nawab. The general condition of the Muslims after 
the great conflagration of 1857 has casually been referred 
in it. The allegations levelled against the Nawab that 
he was an enemy of the Hanafis and also those of the 
Sufis, have been refuted in the work. He also refused to 
be a follower of Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, but accepted 
himself to be a follower of Ahl-l-Sunnat . 

2. Al*hayat Ba*dal Main at : 

This work was compiled by Ftzl Husain Huzaffarpuri 
and was published in 1908 from Akberi Press Agra. It deals 
with the biography of Moulana Nazir Husain Dehlewi. The 
author regards Nazir Husain as an heir to Shah Mohammed 
Ishaq, Shsh Abdul Aziz, and Shah Wali-Ullah on the ground 
of his scholarly attainments. 
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3, Makatib-i-Nazirva» 

It contains letters addressed to various Ahl-i- 
Hedith leaders of India# In most of the letters, addressed 
to Newab 3idiq Hasan Khan, Some Ahl-i-Hadith leaders have 
been recommended for the award of maintenance grant. Phis 
manuscript is available at Indian Islamic Institute Studies 
New Delhi. 

4# Futuhat-l-Ahl-i-H aditht 

Published in II06,the work was compiled by Sona- 
Ullah Amritsari. The author has collected a lot of informa¬ 
tion regarding the cases between Ahl-i-Hadith and the 
Hanafis tried in the courts of the British Indian territories, 
The information is based on the selections from the Govern¬ 
ment records of Allahabad, Punjab aid Bengal High Courts* 

Some important decisions given by various Chief Justices, 
especially that of Justice Mahmud is incorporated in it* 

For several years this work was used for reference purposes 
in the settlement of issues like Amin-i-3iljahar. P afj-yadin 
and Khalfu* 1-Imam * 

5. Ahl-l-Hadith Ka Madhabt 

Compiled by Sona-dll^h Amritsari, it gives e good 
deal of information about the religious thought of the Ahl- 


i-Hadith 
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WAHABI MOVEMENT IN INDIM 

The beginning of the nineteenth century witnessed 
the English East India Company emerge as the major political 
power in India, It also saw the fall of the Mughal Empire as 
an effective system of political control in India, The last 
years of the reign of Aurengseb (1659-1707 A.D.) were marked 
by revolts, and following his death in 1707 A.D,, wars of the 
succession and the rise of the local and provincial powers 
brought an end to the politico-military unity that had been 
created by the Mughal rule. The Hindu and the Sikh princes 
completed with local Muslim commanders and Afghan and Persian 
invaders for dominance within the sub-continent, but no single 
power was able to estdolish a position of strength for itself. 
Thus, after the establishment of the British rule, medieval 
Indian society, too, began to crumble. The Indian Muslims 
particularly felt a great challenge to their institutions owing 
to the onslaught of outside forces. Although they lost political 
power, they responded to the British occupation of India 
positively. As pointed out by Z. H. Faruqi, "the Muslims felt 
the need for reformation which must come from within the 
indigenous populace itself. They were not going to tolerate the 
impact of foreign forces. It, perhaps, injured their sense of 
pride. Probably it meant to then a surrender to forces under 
the command of infidels. Therefore, they acted, but as they were 
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not fully conscious of social and economic factors# they 
acted primarity in the religious field# believing that religious 
reform would bring mundane glory in its train"i 

The Muslim response to the changing situation was 

dominated by the career and literary works of Shah Wali-Ullah 

(1703-1763 A.D, ) in whose though one can see the interaction 

of broader themes of eighteenth century Islamic history. He 

was an erudite scholar and a keen observer of his contemporary 
2 

society • And while writing about the decline of the Mughal 
Empire# he pointed out the fiscal instability and the oppression 

of the peasants as being mainly responsible for political 

2 

unrest and revolt. He tried his utmost to bring home to the 
ruling chiefs and nobility the evils which had crept in the 
Muslim society# and urged them to play their role in reforming 
the society. He knew that the political power which the Muslims 


1. Ziya-ul-Hasan Faruqi# The Deoband School and the Demand 
for Pakistan# p. 8. 

2. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami# Shah Wali-Ullah Ka Slvasi Maktubaat. 
p. 31. The author has published 26 letters of Shah xa&tui&s! 
Weliullah which the latter sent to different kings of 
India including Ahmad Shah Abadali and Najib-ud-Daula 
(1707-1770); Qureshi# The Muslim Community, p. 192. 

p. Hagdy# The Muslims of British India# pp. 29—30. 

Aziz Ahmad, Islamic Studies in the Indian Environment. 
London# p. 210. 


3. 


•# 


Ibid 
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had lest could not be regained unless the disruptive 
forces such as Jats, Si^hs and Marathas were weeded out 

from the political field* He considered the Mughals unfit 

4 

for this task on account of their internal feuds. He, therefore, 

pitched his hopes on Ahmad Shah Abdali and Najib-ud-Daula who 

5 

could launch a crusade against such forces. 

Najlb Khan (1707-1270) received the title of Najib- 
ud-Daula and the Panjhazari mansab from the Mughal Emperor Ahmad 
S hah (1748-1754 A.D. ) for his loyal services to the throned 

7 

M He had no equal in his age except Ahmad Shah Abdali". Najlb- 
ud-Dgula was a religious minded man and according to Shah 

Abdul Aziz "he had nine hundred learned men in his company and 

8 

paid for their maintenance according to their ability. 


4. Shah Wali ullah, Hujjat-ulLah-al Baligha, Chapter 

Slyasat-ul-Madlna, pp, 32-35,37. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, 
op. cit. p. 37. Mohammad Manzoor Ahmad Wamani, ed., 
Tazkira Shah Wali ullah, Alfurqan Barielly, 1941, p.349; 
Mujeeb, Islamic Influence on Indian Society, p. 84. 

5. Ibid., See also Shah Wali ullah, Talhlmat-1-Illahlya, 
pp. 41-42. 

6. Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Qrrolre, II, p. 415. 

7. Ibid., 

8. Shah Abdul Aziz, Mulfuzat-l-Azizya, p. 81. 


Shah Wall ullah besides being dissatisfied with the 


uncongenial political atmosphere, was also distressed to see 

9 

Muslims sunk in superstition, darkness and ignorance. He 
believed that the whole trouble was due to the disappearance 
of the institution of Khilafat in favour of Kingship 1 ?*People 
were accustomed to pay their homage blindly to the reigning 

sovereign disregarding the fact whether he deserved it or not. 

Secondly, the spirit of ljtihad 1 1 was practically dead among 

the Muslims, He endeavoured his utmost to reform the Muslim 

12 

society so as to bring it to its pristine glory , 

Shah Wall ullah's thought determined thd drift and 
direction of Muslim political and religious thought of the 
succeeding generations. The most obvious impact of his thinking 


9, Shah Wall ullah. Hillat-ulLah-al-Ballaa. pp. 35-37, 

10, See also S.A. S, Rizvi, Shah Wali-ullah and His Times, 
p, 313,? 

1®*,’ Ibid,,’ 

11, ' Ijtihad is an individual reasoning or enquiry on the 

part of a Mujtahid (one vfrio is well versed in jurisprudence) 
on a point not given in traditions. It is a process of 
arriving at logical conclusions on certain vague issues 
through deductions on questions of law and theology. The 
person doing is deductive thinking is known as Mujtahid, 

12, S, A. a, Rizvi, op, cit, pp, 313—315; Qureshi, op, cit,, 
p, 192, P, Hardy, The Muslims of British India, op, cit,, 
pp. 29—30,* 
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could be seen on the life and activities of his son# 

Shah Abdul Aziz (1746-1824 A.D.) The latter received his 

education at the feet of his father# and learnt the classical 

13 

traditions of Hadith# Siha-Sitta almost by heart. -3tte 
carried the ideas of his father to a wider cricle than the 
latter had been able to do. 

Shah Abdul Aziz lived in Delhi for nearly seventy 
eight years. During this period Delhi passed through one of 
the most momentous periods of her history. The quick drama of 
political change in Delhi conditioned his political thought. 

He condemned the depredations of the Sikhs# Jats and the 

Maratkas, but did not describe the country under their control 

14 

as Dar-ul-Harb when the British power was established in 

Northern India he issued a fatwa in 1803 declaring all land 

15 

under their occupation as Dar-ul-Harb • 


13. The six sound and reliable collections of the holy 

Prophet’s traditions which are generally recognized by 
the Sunni Muslims as the most authoritative. They are 
(1)"Bukhari? (2)"Muslim? (3)"Abu Dawood? (4)"Al-Ttrmidhi? 
(5) # "Al-Nasi? (6) "Ibn Majah? 


14. Sayyid Mohammad Miyan, Ulama-l-Hind Ka Shandar Mazl# Vol.# 
II# 1957# pp. 88-89. 

Literary# it means that land of warfare "# according 
to the Dictionary of Ghivas-ul-Lughat. Dar-ul-Harb is 
a country belonging to infidels which has not been 
subdued by Islam. According to Qamus it is, "a country 
in which peace has not been proclaimed between Muslims 
and unbelievers. See T.P. Hughes.# op. cit. p. 69# 

15. Shah Abdul Azi z Fatwa-i-Aziziva. 1904, pp. 16—17.# 

Urdu translation (Kanpur ed.), pp. 35—37# W.R. Hunter# 
Indian Musalmans. (London#)# 1871# p. 140. 
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The expansionist policy of the British and drain 
of India* s wealth at their hands further forced the Muslim 
community to look for its future. Thus Shah Abdul Aziz played 
an import ant part in awakening the political consciousness 
among the Muslima. Besides Shah Abdul Aziz, Seyyid Ahmad Shahid 
and Ismail Shahid also contribute to the growth of political 
awakening among the Muslims. 

Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi belonged to an elite 

saintly renown settled at Barelvi. He was the son of Sayyid 

Mohammed Irfan and was born in 1201 A.H/1786 A.D.^ He received 

his early education at home. Soon after the demise of his 

17 

father, he proceeded to Lucknow in search of employment • 

Here he did not remain at ease. After sometime he joined the 

18 

army camp of Nawab Amir Khan of Tonk • From the very start of 
his career he was keen to wage a holy war against the infidels 
in order to rid the country of the foreign domination. Thus 


16. Mohammad Jafar Thanesari, Tarlkh-l-AUba. 1201 A. H., 
p. 3; G. R. Mehr, Jamaat Mjjahldeen, Lahore. 1955, 
pp. 16—.17. 

17. Ibid., Zuhurat-ul-Hesan, Arwah-l-Salasah. p. 125. 

18. Mehr, Sayyi d Ahmad Shahid, pp. 112—13, W. W. Hunter, 
op. cit. j>p. 3 , 






he carried cm the same message among the countrymen • 

However* when in 1817 Amir Khan of Tonk entered into an 

20 

alliance with the British*. Sayyid Ahmad left his camp end 

21 

moved to Delhi where he became a disciple of Shah Abdul Asia . 

Sayyid Ahmad was deeply impressed by the religious 

ideology of Shah Abdul Aaiz who had already declared India 

22 

under British domination as D ar-ul-Harb . As a matter of fact* 

Sayyid Ahmed began to preach the doctrine of Wall-ullah. This 

is the reason why Sayyid Ahmad's movement is also celled the 

23 

Weli-ullahl movement • Shah Abdul Aziz was so much impressed by 


19. It is to be noted that Sayyid Ahmed inherited the 
practice of waging holy war against 'infidels* from 
his predecessors* The first notable person among his 
predecessors was Amir Kpblr Qutub-ud-Din Madani (nephew 
of Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jeelani) had also waged holy wars 
against the 'infidels' by various means* See Abdul Hasan 
All Nadvi* Slrat-1-Sayyid Ahmad Shahid* p. 52* 

20. G.R. Mehr, op. cit. p. 17; See also w. w. Hunter* 
op. cit. p.Oi, 

21. G. R. Mehr* Sawid Ahmad Shahid* pp. 112—113* See also 
Home Secret Consultation NO* 101 of 1936, p. 3. 

22. Shah Abdul Aziz* Fatwa-i-Azlzl. Delhi. 1311 A. H., 
p. 17. 


23. M. A. Nadwi* Hlndustan-kl-Pahll Island Tahrik. p. 13. 
See also Ahmad Faruqi, Urdu Main Wahabi Adeb. p. 5. 




his spiritual attainments that he commanded his whole 

family, relatives and friends to swear fealty to him and 

24 25 

accept his leadership . Consequently, Shah Ismail , and 

Abdul Hai, nephew and son-in-law of Shah Abdul Aziz, oWed 

allegiance to Sayyid Ahmad. Both the leaders who played a 

prominent role in the spread of 'Wahabi* doctrines in India 

were trained in the traditions of the school of Wali-ullah. 

From the very beginning of his career Sayyid Ahmad 
denounced the prevailing customs particularly 'grave-worship* 

saint-worship and supplication at the tombs of the graves and 

26 

excessive veneration of the "pirs? Such superstitious practices, 

27 

he declared, were actually borrowed from Hinduism . 

It is important to note that Sayyid Ahmad and his 
followers have often been dubbed as fanatics and 'Wahabis' 
by his opponents, connecting his reform movement with Arabian 
reform movement launched by Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab 


24. G. R. Mehr, Jamaat-l-Mujahideen, op. cit. p. 75. 

25. Author of Sir at- 1-Must aqulm . a principle treatise on 
"Wahabi" sect., printed in Calcutta by an active member 
named Moulvi Mohammad All of Rarnpur about 1822, A.D. 

26. Mehr, op. cit. pp. 37—39; w. W. Hunter, op. cit.,33 
p. 4. 


27. 


Ibid., 


18 


28 

(1703—1783) . The main object of the opponents seems 

to have been to discredit the movement. Although the adherents 

of Sayyid Ahmad called themselves as “Mohammadis" and their 

29 

movement "Tariqah-i-Mohammadiya“ or the path of Mohammad , 
the British carried on malacious propaganda against the 
movement through their missionaries and scholars, especially 
Hunter and Neibuhr. Hunter was so much hostile to the movement 


that he described it as a new religion of Sayyid Ahmad and 


as the new Quran of the sect . Not only this. 


he even repeatedly called Sayyid Ahmad the Prophet of the new 
31 

sect • Hunter also alleged that the main concern of the 


followers of Sayyid Ahmad was to establish an Islamic state 
in India 3 ? 


The term “Wahabi" was coined by the British in order 
to ereete schism within the Muslim community. For a proper 
understanding of the history of the Ahl-i-Hadith movement in 


28. Dr. K.M. Ashraf in his article “Muslim Revivalists and 
the Revolt of 1857“ (edited by P.C. Joshi, people's 
publishing House Delhi,1957), has remarked that "the term 
"Wahabi" is certainly inaccurate in as much as the politi¬ 
cal objects of the “Wahabis" and their social out-look 

in general were derived, not from the doctrines of 
Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, but from the earlier techings 
of Shah Wali-ullah? 

29. Censuf of India. Vol. XIX, Part I, Punjab and its 
Feudatories, 1891, p. 190. Qureshi, op. cit. p. 206-07. 

30. W. W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 45. 

31. Ibid., 43—44—45—48—50. 

Ibid., pp. 15—18. 


32. 



India, it would, therefore, be necessary to give a 
brief background of the Wahabi movement in Arabia, It 
would be necessary to examine how far the Ahl-i-Hadith in 
India were influenced by the Wahabi movement, 

WAHABI MOVEMENT OF ARABIA: 

The thirteenth century saw the destruction of the 

33 

Abbasid Caliphate at the hands of the Mongols . This marked 

the decline of Islam as the world force, and it indeed, gave 

34 

a tramautic shock to the Muslim world • During this time the 

35 

Sunni traditional law had come to stay . Ibn Talmiya (1263— 

1328 A.D,) was the first to raise his voice against this 
36 

tradition • He was of the view that the atmosphere around him 

was polluted by indiscdsplened mystics in so far as the 

37 

fundamental place of Shariat was concerned . He believed that 


33# Francesco Gabri€e, the Great Revolution of the Arab 

Revival, 1961, p. 23; Charles Issawi, An Arab Philosophy 
of History, 1950, pp, 122—123, 

34. Ibid., 

35. The Muslim community was urged to have unbounded faith in 
the supremacy of the Islamic law. See H. Laoust, 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1971, III, pp. 951-953. 

36. Juluis Germanus, Modern Movements in Islam, p. 9. 

E. I. J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam. 
pp. 51, 54. 

Mohammad Umar Men on, Ibn Talmiya 1 s Struggle Against 
Popular Religions, Paris, 1976, pp. 15—17. 
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Darweshes had introduced unislamic practices of same 

and Raos (music and dances at Khanqahs) and idolatrous 

practices of worshipping the tombs of saints. He also rejected 

38 

various other forms of sufism • He was so opposed to these 

unislamic practices that he even used derogatory language 

39 

against the worship of the grave of the Prophet • In his 

criticism of the veneration of the Prophet's grave he quoted 

40 

Shariat to support his argument • Not only he cursed the 

Darweshes and sufis but even ulama of the time who introduced 

new things in Islam. Many of the current legal opinions and 

judgements appeared to him heretical innovations based on the 

41 

consensus (ijma) of the ulama who had refused to examine 

42 

whether their opinions were in harmony with the book . According 
to Ibn Taimiya, the ulama under such circumstances deprived the 


38. He did not outrightly reject mysticism and the spiritual 
values of the sufis. He had the greatest esteem for some 
of the sufis of Islam. He, for instance, repeatedly calls 
the saint Abdul Cadir Jeelani, al-wall, al-wa3ll. 
al-arlf, al-kamil —epithets, bearing unmistakable sufi, 
identity. See Umar Menon, op. cit., preface. 

39. Mohammad Unar Menon, op. cit. p. 15. 

40. Ibid., 

41. It is a collective opinion of the ulama on such points 
as are not explicity discussed in traditions. 

42. Juluis Germanus, op. cit. pp. 9—10. 



people of the right of iitlhad because the existing 

laws had finally been interpreted and beliefs regarding 

43 

rituals had been formulated • 

After the death of I tan Taimiya the dominant form 

of contemporary Islam whs permeated with abuses particularly 

44 

at the hands of Turks . Some new customs and usages which 
had crept into the Islamic tenets# had almost taken the shape 
of laws in the Islamic society. These customhs and other 
superstitious practices remained intact in the Muslim society 
for a quite considerable period. And there seems to have 
taken place no reform movement in the Muslim society until 
the beginning of the last quarter of 18th century. 

The starting point of the religious reform movement 
in Islam was central Arabia where "Wahabism" had its origin 
founded by Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahpb (1703—1783 A.D. ) He was 
born at Ayaina, a small town in Nejd. He devoted himself to 
the study of theology and jurisprudence and according to 

ancient customs attended the colleges in the capitals of 

45 

Islamic east . In Baghdad, he acquanited himself with the 


43. Ibid., 

44. Carl Brokelmann, op. cit. p. 352. 

Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, Kltab-ul-Tauhld, (Urdu 
translation by Abu Abdullah Mohammad bin Yusuf-ul-Surati) 
p. 20; Philby, op. cit. pp. 33—38; Shorter Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, p. 618. 


45 




46 

doctrine of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (850—855 A. D.) the founder 


of the last of the four orthodox schools of jurisprudence. 

47 

He further studied the writings of Ibn Taimiya who, in the 

fourteenth century, had revived the teaching of Ahmad Ibn 

Hanbal. John Philby says that Ibn Taimiya “was the main 

48 

source of inspiration to Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab £ On his 

return home, Mohammad Celt disgusted with the state of affairs 

there, and remarked that his countrymen were sunk in shirk 

and bidet . He quoted the famous saying of the Prophet of Islam 

49 

while criticising the people s- 

“Hear what said the Prophet of God—Behold Jewry, it 
is divided into seventy and one divisions/ 

And tb 2 the Nazarenes, into two and seventy divisions 
be they divided; 

Verily, I say unto you, this people of mine shall 
be divided into seventy and three divisions; 

They be all of them, for the flames of hell except 
one? 


46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


Ibid., Philby, op. cit. p. 33. 

Philby, op. cit, p. 33; See also Dr. Luther, New World 
of Islam . pp. 42, 44, 48, 108, 109, 111. 

John, Philby, op. cit, pp, 33; Luther, op. cit., 
pp. 40-44. 


Bukhari. Vol. IV, pp. 91-93. 



Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab vehemently raised his 

voice against the saint-worship, grave-worship end newly 

50 

created customs observed on the religious festivities . 

His main object was also to reform and rejuvenate Muslim 
society in terms of purging the religion of its accretions 
and corruptions^*! 

It is inportant to mention here that the movement 

founded by Mohamnad Ibn Abdul Wahab erroneously came to be 

52 

"known as Wahabism • As already stated, the term "Wahabi” was 

coined by Europeans only to create dissensions within the 

Muslim community, although the "Wahabis" of Arabia called 

53 

themselves Muwahiddin or monotheists and their system 

54 

Tariqah Mohammad—following the school of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal . 
However, we should not lose sight of the fact that they came 
to be known as "Wahabis" after the name of Ahmad's father. 


50* Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahabi, op. cit. pp. 16—20. 

51. Abdul Waheed, Urdu Encyclopaedia, p. 1561. 

52. Ibid., 

53. H. A. R. Gibb, Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 618. 

Moh a n»nad Ibn Abdul Wahab, op. cit. p. 20. 

Abdul 'Waheed, op. cit. p. 1561. 


54 . 
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Abdul Waheb, who was# by no means# connected with the 

movement. Infact, Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wphab never claimed 

himself to have laid the foundation of any new religion as 

55 

has wrongly been insinuated by European scholars . 

It must be pointed out that "Wahabis'* were not 

different from the rest of the Muslims but they laid stress 

56 

on certain doctrines particularly monotheism and iltlhad . 
They looked Ibn Taimiya as the greatest of the medieval 

57 

scholars and acknowledged his authority . 

The Wahabi movement# because of its reformative 

58 

character# should thus be regarded as a puritan movement 
as its main object was to purge Islam of all accretions and 
customs deep-rooted in the Muslim society. 


55. W. W. Hunter# The Indian Musalmans. op. cit. pp. 15-17; 
Qeyammuddin Ahmad, pp. cit. p. 16. 

56. Philby, op. cit. p. 33. 

57. Ibid.# 

58. The puritan movement which started in England in 

the 16th end 17th centuries, was directed against the 
Roman cathol<fccs who worshipped the images and relics 
of saints. Infact, the puritans wanted the simpler 
forms of church ceremony and aimed at putting an end 
to the superstitious practices and customs. See 
Christopher Hill, Puritans and Revolutions, pp. 199-200. 



Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab who denounced the customs 


and other superstitious practices created great anxiety even 

59 

among the Hanabalites of Arabia • People started making 

confederacies against him and he was not even safe from the 

60 

criticism of his father who was a Qazi of the city • Having 
disowned by his own people, he betook himself to Dariya where 
Wahabism gained ground because of the cordiel support and 
assistance of its chief Mohammad bin Sa'ud^l The essentially 
religious reform movement now entered into a new phase of its 
history when it began to be supported by the political power, 

Mohammad Ibn Sa'ud had to undertake a series of fights 

against the chiefs of Dariya, Hurmaila and Riyadh in order to 

become a temporal chief of the greater parts of Nejd while 

Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wehab looked after the religious side. 

Under the letters influence Mohammad Ibn Sa'ud established a 

6 2 

system of Government strictly in accordance with Sharlat , 


59, Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, op, cit, pp. 9—10; See also 
Juluis Germanus op, cit. p. 12. 
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PhiIby, 

op. 

cit. 

P. 

39; 

Julius Germanus 

op. 

cit. p. 12. 

62. 

Philby, 

op. 

cit. 

P. 

40; 

Dr. Luther, op. 

cit. 

p. 88. 




It is to be noted that Wahabism would never have 
achieved such a fame without the support of Mohammad Ibn 
3a'ud end the major role he played in extending the control 
of his kingdom over many neighbouring areas. The successor 
of the prince of Al-Hasa was defeated and lost his domains 
to Wahabis**^ 

Mohammad Ibn Sa'ud died in 1765 A.D., and was 

64 

succeeded by his son Abdul Aziz who led the Wahabi crusade • 

During his reign, too, Mohammad Ibn Sa'ud continued to guide 

the religious conscience of the people until his death in 
6 5 

1783 A.D. 

Abdul Aziz who had distinguished himself in warfare 
during his father's life-time followed in the latter's foot¬ 
steps by extending the territories of his kingdom. He 

advanced as far as kuwayt, the sole harbour in the north-east 
66 

of Arabia . He was also able to liberate the holy cities of 

67 

"Mecca and Madina of some of the weeds of heresy". 


63. Philby, op. cit. p. 41. 

64. Ibid., p. 44; S. P. Sykes, op. cit. p. 279. 

65. Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, op. cit. p. 15. 

66. Philby, op. cit. pp. 66—67. 

67. Geyammuddin Ahmad, op. cit. p. 19. 



Towards the end of 18th century Abdul Aziz had 

become very powerful and had now gained firm roots in the 

Arabian peninsula. The Wahabis started harrassing the 

pilgrims of Mecca and pillaged the sanctuaries of the Shia 

68 

community at Nadjaj? and Karbala . The Shias turned furious 
against the Wahabi activists and ultimately killed Abdul 
Aziz^? He was succeeded by his son Sa’ud bin Abdul Aziz. He 
once again captured Mecca and Madina in 1806 A.D. which were 
recaptured by the Turkish authorities, earlier. He tried to 
keep even Syria and Iraq under his influence and also the 
Persian gulf?^ 

The growing political power of the Wahabis was a 

71 72 

menace to the Sultan of Turkey and also to the British • 

The Turks approached Mohammad Ali Pasha of Egypt and sought 


68. Carl, Brokelmaun, op. cit. pp. 357—359. 

69. Ibid., 

70. Qeyanmuddin, op. cit. p. 20. 

71. It should be borne in mind that the whole Muslim world 
acknowledged the overlordship of the Turkish Sultan, who 
was the protector of the holy cities of Mecca and Madina. 
The Wahabi occupation of these two cities gave a blow to 
the temporal and spiritual eminence of the Turkish 
Sultan. The growth of the Wahabi power in the persian 
gulf was a grave political danger to the English. See 
Ismail Qnaznavi, Tuhfa Wahablya, pp. 3-4. 


72 


M. A. Nadvi, op. cit. p. 14.^ 




his aid for overthrowing the Wahabis. Here the Turks 

followed a diplomatic policy of killing two birds with one 

stone. On the one hand, they wanted to weaken the power of 

73 

Pasha in the process of defeating the Wahabis . And# on the 

other, they believed that even if the Pasha would come out 
victorious, the credit again would go to the Turks. Mohammad 

All sent Ibrahim Pasha to overthrow the Wahabi kingdom and 

74 

the latter succeeded in his mission • The Wahabi capital was 
75 

plundered . The Ehglish were so aprehensive of the Wahabis 

that they gave congratulations to Ibrahim Pasha for his 

75a 

victory against them • 

But the eclipse of the political power of the "Wahabis" 

in Arabia did not mean the end of the Wahabi movement as a 

religious force. Even in the political sphere, its effects were 

too enduring to be easily uprooted. Indeed, within a short 

76 

span of time the Wahabis left a deep impact. This is shown by 


73. Ceyammuddin Ahmad, op. cit. p. 20. 

74. Ibid., 

75. Ibid., 

75a. M. A. Nadwl, Hindustan K1 Pahll Islaml Tahrlk. p. 14, 

76. Schuyler describes the Wahabi preachers in the Khokand. 

In 1861 an attack led by Ishan Ish Mohammad Kul (disciple 
of Khokandian Wahabi preacher, Sufi Badal) was made on 
the Russian station Kharasue, on the high road between 
Hodyent and Tashkant. See Schuyler, Turklstan, London, 
1867, Vol. II, p. 254. What actually helped the Wahabis 
for the propagation of their views was the fact that with 
Hijaz as their headquarters, they could easily e stablish 
contacts with a large number of pilgrims who thronged 
there from almost every corner of the world. See Studies 
in Islam, Vol. IX, NO* 2, April, 1967. 


•the fact that the essentially puritan movement started 
by Sayyid Ahmad in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
came to be regarded as the Wehabi movement. As a matter of 
fact Sayyid Ahmad's movement was purely Indian in origin and 
drew inspiration from the writings of Shah Wali-ullah of 
Delhi, who is said to have been a fellow student of Mohammad 
Ibn Abdul Wahab at Mecca. As students, both seem to have been 
influenced by the scholars of Mecca. No wonder, therefore, their 
movements had certain points of similarities. Thus both 
Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab and Shah Wali-ullah laid much emphasis 

on monotheism (God is self existent and creator of all other 

77 

beings) and rejected the theory of Wasalat-intercession. 

After the death of Shah Wali-ullah/is movement of 

reform began to be followed by Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi and Ismail 

Shahid. It is corroborated by the fact that the two monumental 

works entitled Kit ab-ul-Tahuld and Taqwlvat-ul I man of Mohammad 

Ibn Abdul Wahab and Ismail Shahid respectively are unanimous in 

78 

stressing the cardinal virtues of tauhid. 

It is not out of place to mention here that there were 

certain important points of difference between the two. These 
differences can be discussed only when we take into consideration 
the different political conditions prevailing in India and in 


77. Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, op. cit. pp. 21—25. 

78. SKah 'Waldt-KKKafeg, 
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Arabia when the puritan movements engulfed these countries. 

The Muslims of India at this critical juncture were mainly 

79 

confronted with serious political problems . They faced a 

great challenge from the English an ane side, and an the ether, 

8 0 

the graving Sikh paver had alse pased a great threat te them . 

It was under these circumstances that Sayyid Ahmad began te 

B1 

preach the dactrines af jihad in the light af Shariat , 

Mohammad Ibn Abdul Uahab an the ether hand, had raised his 

veice against the prevailing custems which he had described 

8 2 

as innevatiens (bidat) . Secendly, there was hardly any 
reference ef jihad in his Kitab-ul-Tauhid as there was ne less 


79, The Muslims uhe had ruled ever India fer centuries 
tagether were not in a pasitien ta accept the British 
euparmacy an the palitical scene af India, They began te 
feel discamfert with the graving paver af English in India. 
As a result of it, they get themselves merged with the 
Uahabi mavement of India which they believed as the anly 
solution ta their sacia—palitical problems, 

80, The Sikhs had inflicted tortures upen the Muslims in 
Punjab. They were not alleued even to recite Namaz in 
the congregational prayers. Number of mosques were 
converted into horse breaders. Such state of aff a irs 
compelled Muslims to resist the onslaught af the Sikhs 
in Punjab. 

81. Records an Uahabi Trials (1863-1870) Dacca 1961., See 
U. U . Hunter, op, cit., p. 

82. Mohammad Ibn Abdul Uahab op, cit., pp. 14—18, 
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of political power in Arabia and Arabian Wahabis represented 
essentially an attempt for socio-religious reform, Sayyid Ahmad’s 
movement though reformative in essence was mainly against the 
British 8 ? 

It is not correct to say that Sayyid Ahmad was converted 

to Wahabism during his pilgrimage to Mecca as has wrongly been 

84 

asserted by some of the European scholars . The early career 
of Sayyid Ahmad is covered by the period when the efforts of 
Arabian Wahabis were confuted to Nejd. The Wahabi ideology 
appeared on the global level much later. We should not lose 
sicbt of the fact that at the time of Sayyid Ahmad’s pilgrimage, 
the holy cities were already under the control of the Turks, 

The Wahabis were suspected and their presence hardly tolerated. 
The truth is that the European scholars have not taken into 
consideration the fact that long before his pilgrimage to 
Mecca# Sayyid Ahmad had already started the religious reform 
movement in India, 

It can hardly be denied that both Sayyid Ahmad and 
Shrih Ismail acquainted themselves with the Wahabi movement of 
Arabia and its ideology during their stay at Mecca, Sayyid 
Ahmad witnessed the successful compaigns of the ’’Wahabis’’ in 


83, Records of the Government of Bengal xiii (1866)# pp, 143-44 
Records on Wahabi Trials, pp, 276-288-290, 

84, W, W, Hunter op, cit, p, 53; See also D, S, Margoliouth# 
Mohammedanism, p, 179, 
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Arabia. After returning to India he enthusiastically 

85 

preached the doctines of jihad • People in large number 

began to offer blat to Sayyid Ahmad. The biat of the Sadiqpur 

86 

family was of important eminence . It played a dominant role 

in propagating the Wahabi tenets after the demise of Sayyid 

Ahmad in 1831 A.D, It was here at Patna that the seeds of 

permanent organisation for enrolling new number send collecting 

87 

funds for impending struggle were laid . Hunter describes 

88 

the Wahabi head-quarters at Patna as the Central propaganda • 

The ’•Wahabis" managed their underground activities so efficiently 
that the authorities did not know anything about their head¬ 
quarters for a long time. The rebel leaders had shed their 

fear of British authority and "one of them who had assembled 

seven hundred men in his house, had declared his resolve to 

89 

resist any investigation by the police by force". 


85. W.W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 5; See also Wagal-l-Ahmadi. 
ff. 21, 23—27. 

86. Qeyammuddin Ahmad, qp. cit. p. 31. 

87. Hunter, op. cit. p. 5; Records of Government of Bengal, 
xiii, 1866, p. 141. Records on Wahabi Trials, p. 85. 
Qeyamnuddin, op. cit. p. 105. 

88. Ibid., p. 5. 

89. W. W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 37? Qeyammuddin, op. cit. p. 24. 
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Sayyid Ahmad stayed at Patna for sometime in the 

90 

company of Wiley at Ali and Shah Mohanmad Husain • He appointed 

his caliphs and delegated them authority to preach and 

91 

proselytize in his name • Similar agents were appointed in 

92 

all large towns for collecting funds . The prominent agent 

93 

appointed at Patna was Shah Mohammad H usain . Besides him, 

Moulvi Wei ay at Ali, Moulvi Enayat Ali, Moulvi Murham Ali, and 

94 

Moulvi Farhat Husain were also appointed as caliphs . During 
his course of journey to various parts of India, Sayyid Ahmad 
was able to influence a large number of people vbo lateron 
took biat at his hand. 

Abundantly equipped with men and material Sayyid 

Ahmed was now ready for a war. He knew that the movement for 

the reconquest of India must start in the north with the help 

95 

of Afghanistan and he choose Punjab as the first target • 


90. Qeyaramuddin Ahmad, op. cit. p.25. 

91. Ibid., 

92. These funds were raised by Taket i.e. a tax on the profits 
°f trade and donations from the well wis hers to the faith* 
See W.W.Hunter, op. cit. p. 5. The Govt, itself was aware 
that the proceeds from these donations and funds were 
poesibly used for the promotion of jihad. See Census of 
India, 1901, VI, I. pp. 174-75. Seditious Committee Report, 
I&18, p. 175. 

93. Mallenson, Indian Hunt 1 mi. Vol.I, 1878, London, p. 52 

94. Home Judicial Proceeding Nos 70-74, Old 27 Sept., 1865, 
p. 502, W.W.Hunter, op. cit. p.5. See also Mallenson, 

Indian Mutiny. 1878, Vol. I, p. 52. 

95. It was the urge of his political maturity and practical 
experience that he believed struggle should begin from 
the northern frontier where the powerful tribes could help 
such a movement. There was a large majority of Muslims 
upto Turkistan. It was due to his political insight that 
he did not make India the centre of his political activi¬ 
ties. Here he would have been forced to face hostile 
powers from every side and it would have been practically 
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He proceeded towards Kabul and at the gates of Kandahar 

he had found too much response to his call on the parts of 

96 

nobles and masses of that city . He also sent letters to the 

97 

rulers of Kashmir # Chittral# Bukhara and other neighbouring 
98 

areas . His choice in choosing the frontier as the centre 


of his political activities could be judged in his own words. 

In India "I could not find a suitable place to begin my 

99 

movement for jihad though most of the people promised to help" • 

But before he could go ahead he had to deal with the 
Durani chiefs who proved a source of trouble to the carvanas 
of Sayyid Ahmed^? It was probably due to this menasce that 
Shah Ismail was recalled from Pukhli 1 ? 1 


96, W, W, Hunter, op, cit, p, 5, 

91 , Kashmir occupied an important position in his plan of 

crusade. Its occupation would have provided him "control 
of an extensive area with ample resources, a large 
majority of the Muslim population and a strong line of 
natural defence secure against Sikh incursions. See# 
Qeyaramuddin# op, cit, p. 50, 

98. Ibid.# 

99. Abdul Hasan All Nadvi, Slrat-i-Sayyid Ahmad Shahid# 

Part Ist# p. 379, 

100o Qeyaramuddin# op. cit, p .50 

• An area lay on the border of Kashmir#* 


101 
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Sayyid Ahmad, in order to avert the Dureni threat, 

Entered into an alliance with some of the tribes of the Khyber 

area, owing to which he occupied Peshawar, the centre of 
102 

Burani chiefs • In the meantime they were defeated in the 

battle of Usmanzan in May 1828 A.D. After a short stay at 

Peshawar, Sayyid Ahmad had to abandon it due to the defection 

of the tribesmen who were expected to help*®? He believed it 

was essential to bring socio-religious reformation among the 

tiribesmen so that they could understand the significance of 
104 

the movement . Accordingly, he organized a big religious 

gathering in Panjtar where he delivered a sermon bringing home 

105 

to them the significance of the holy war— llhad in Islam • 

Due to his sustained efforts, Panjtar turned hits a chief 
centre of the Wahabi operation. The Wahabi developments in 
this area and the opposition of some of the local leaders 
especially of Khande Khan have been discussed at length by a 
learned scholar of this subject*?** 


102, ' Qeyaramuddin, pp. cit. p. 51; W. W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 8. 

103. Ibid., 

*04.' Ibid.,' 

105. Ibid., 

106. Ibid.,' 


* 


too, supported the movement 


107 

The people of Hazara 

of Sayyid Ahmad. They were under the oppressive rule of Hari 

103 

Sin^fr Nalva the famous Sikh General and Govemof of Hazara . 

Sayyid Ahmad in the meantime proceeded to Balakote which was 

109 

an important village in Kunwar Pass . It was here that a 

battle was fought between him and the Sikhs. Though he fought 

110 

gallantly, he died with his 187 followers , the prominent 
among them was Shah Ismail 1 ** 


The Wahabi movement did not die with the death of 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. Infact, their sacrifices continued to 

inspire generations of Indian Muslims. The movement, of course, 

suffered a great set-back due to Sayyid Ahmad's death, but he 

had already sent his disciples to various parts of India for 

112 

missionary purposes • The prominent among them who played a 
dominant role were Moulana Wilayat All and Moulana Inayat All, 


107. Hazara lay on the border of Kashmir. If it could be 
brought under control the road to Kashmir would open. 

108. J.D. Cunninghan, A History of the Sikhs. Calcutta, 1903, 
pp. 12—15, 18— 2 3 V 

109. Qeyanniuddin, op. cit. p. 64. 

110. Ibid., M.A. Nadvi, op. cit. p. 43. 

111. Ibid., 

112. Abdul Hasan All Nadvi, op. cit. p. 379. 
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the famous Wahabi leader of the Sadiqpur family Patna • 

Moulana Wilayat Ali at this critical juncture was doing 

114 

machinery and organisational work in Hyderabad . Besides 

115 

others who took blat at his hand was the Nawab of Hyderabad • 
Tazkira-l~Sadlera mentions that sermons delivered by Wilayat 


Ali were so effacacious that under his influence the outlook 


of the Nawab changed who now began to follow 


as a code 


of law in his day to day life . Moulana Inayat Ali toured 
entensively to north-eastern India, particularly Bengal 
and Bihar 1 ^ 


Having completed their missionary programme, br£th 

118 

the brothers met on the frontier . They were Invited by Zarain 
119 120 

Shah to capture Balakote and upper Hazara because he 


113. Qeyummuddin Ahmad, op, cit, pp. 99-107, 

114. Moulana Abdul Rahim, Tazkira-l-Sadlqa, 1924, II, Ed., p,114, 

115. Ibid., 

116. Ibid., p. 115. 

117. Ibid., p. 132. 

118. Qeyanmuddin Ahmad, op. cit. p. 132. 

119. Zamin Shah was the chief in the Kaghan Valley which 
was adjacent to Kashmir. 

120. Qeyemmuddln Ahmad, op. cit. p. 41J 
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wanted to take adventage of the prevailing anarchial 

conditions in Punjab and new political developments in 

121 

Kashmir owing to the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839 . After 

making all preparations the “Wahabis'* under the leadership 

of Ali brothers were ready for a holy war against the Sikhs, 

But they had to surrender because English also helped Sikhs 

122 

in wiping out Wahabi activists in Doob and Hazara , 

What is important to note is that the British left no 
stone unturned in curbing the Wahabi activists. The word 
"Wahabi” was coined by them and the followers of Sayyid Ahmad 
S-hahid began to be suspected every where in India, 

The Wahabis were victimised during and after the out¬ 
break of the Mutiny. Some of the “Wahabis” like Moulana Yahya 

123 

Ali and Farhet Husain were exiled to Andamon who died there • 

124 

A series of trials took place# &K the famous among these was 


121. Qeyammuddin Ahmad# op. cit. p. 51. 

122. Ibid., p. 38. 

123. Jaffar Thenasari# Tawarlkh-i-AIaib# p. 38. 

124. These trials were held between the years 1864 and 1871; 
at Anibala (1864), Patna (1865)§ri Madda and Rajmahal (1870) 
and Calcutta (1870-71). See Records of Government of 
Bengal xiii# 1866; See also W. W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 
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Ambala Trial of 1864 in which eleven persons were convicted 

and later punished. They were* Yahya Ali, Mohammad Jafar, Abdul 

Rahim of Sadiqpur, Mohammad Shafi, Abdul Karim, Abdul Gaffar, 

Qazi Main Jan, Abdul Ghafur, Husaini of Patna, Husaini of 

125 

Thenaser and Ellahi Baksh • 

Another trial took place in 1865 in which Moulvi 

Ahmad Ullah of Patna was ti'ied. His property was snatched 

126 

away and was sentenced to life imprisonment • 

The British attitude towards the"Wahabis" gave a serious 
set-back to the Wahabi movement as a political force. The 
movement also suffered much when differences crept into the 
rank and file of the movement, A considerable number of the 
followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid who were influenced by his 
basic teaching of purging Islam of "alien" practices adopted 
the most acceptable and least controversial nomenclature of 
Ahl-1-Hadlth . 

The question as to who applied the word "Wahabi" to 
the followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid is a controversial one. 
Some historians argue that it was the English who captioned and 
applied the world "Wahabi while others reject this view. It 
should be remembered that Sir Henry Lawrence called Wilayat Ali 


125, Ibid,, p, 39; Qeyammuddin Ahmad, op, cit, p, 81* 

126. Ibid., p. 268, 
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127 

and Inaryat All "Ghazis" and not "Wahabis" • According to 

Hunter they were "Ghozat" or "Mujahidin" and their title of 

128 

Wahabi belongs to the later pdriod . However# from this 

remark of Hunter it is evident that the British Indian 

Government applied the term "Wahabi" to the followers of 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid after 1847. F. Currie, a member of the 

Governor—General's Executive Council in his Minute dated, the 

17th November, 1852, called the followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 

129 

"Sayyid Ahmadees". He, too, did not apply the word "Wahabi" 
But it was Fazl-Rasul the word "Wahabi" to the anti-taqalid 
followers of Berelvi and made it famous among his followers with 
a view to weaken the importance of Ahl—i-Hadith sect. 

It would thus be seen that it was not English, but 
the Muslim writer, who first of all used the word "Wahabi" 
for a section of followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. As we have 
seen while Hunter traces the origin of the term "Wahabi" to the 


127. A note about the title of the Indian "Wahabis" of 

Sir Henry Lawrence dated 13th April, 1847, quoted by 
A. R. Mallick, British Policy and the Muslims of Bengal. 
Dhaka, 1977, p. 132. 


128. Hunter, op. cit. p. 13. 

129. Mallic, op. cit. p. 113. ! 



post 1847 period • Moulana Fazl Rasul Badayuni and Moulvi 
Karamat All Jaunpuri on the other, applied the terra "Wahabi" 
before 1838 A.D. 131 

Consequently, the followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 

had no other alternative but to use the terra Ahl-i-Hadith for 

themselves. Badayuni (1872 A.D.) who applied the term "Wahabi" 

to the anti-taqalid followers of Barelvi, at an early age, and 

used even abusive language to the famous theologians like 

Ibn Taimiya of Syria (1263—1312 A.D) and Imam Ibn Hazm of 

Spain (994—1064 A.D.), the father of comparative theology, 

132 

for their refection of taqalid . Tazir-ud-Din Pramenik says 

that a single act of Badayuni speaks volumes of the "vilest 

mental attitude of some pro-taqalid traditionalist. Alims 

133 

towards the anti-taqalid fundamentalist Muslims" . 


130. W. W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 13. 

131. Moulana Fazl Rasul Badayuni, Sajf-ul-Jabar, 1292, 

A. H. Lucknow, pp. 33—37, 38,39,41, See also Moulana 
Karamat-ullah Jainpuri, Katul Imain, 1838, pp. 12,15,17, 
27—31. 


132. Fazl-Rasul, Salf-ul-Jabar. 129 2,A.H., Lucknow, pp. 37—39. 


• An article published by Mr. Taziruddin Pramanik in 
JASB (Hum), VOI. XXIX (2), 1984. 


133 
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134 

Besides# Badayuni , Moulvi Karemat All Jaunpuri 
(a tutor of famous Amir Ali 1849—1928 A.D.) also applied 
this. They did after entering into official correspondence with 
Government of British India. With the passage of time Ahl-i- 
Hadith became an important religious movement in India with 
its emphasis on the pristine purity of Islam. Moulana Nazir 
Husain and Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan Bhopali were the two prominent 
leaders of the movement who contributed a great deal to its 
popularity. 


134. Census of India. 1921# Vol. XIV, Part I North-West 
Frontier Province# p. 89. 
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THE LIFE AND ACTIVITIES OF MOULANA 
SAYYID NAZIR HUSAIN D EH LAV I (1805 A.D/ 

1240 A.H.— 1902 A.D/1307 A.H.) 

************* 

There were certain controversial issues which had 

divided the followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid into two opposite 

1 2 
groups. Among these# the most important was that of taqlid . 

It is assumed that the majority of his followers were led by 

Moulana Abdul Hai (1828 d) and Moulvi Karamat All, Both were 

adherents of the Sunni legal school of Islamic jurisprudence. 

The opposing group was led by Moulvi Ismail Shahid which 

rejected the idea of taqlid of all the four schools of Islamic 

5 

thought and established the right of private interpretation. 
Their views were thus in conformity with those of Shah Wali 
ullah who had already raised his voice against the practice of 


1, Aziz-ur-Rehman# British Policy and the Muslims of Bengal, 

Dhaka# 1977# p. 13 2, ' 

2, Ibid,/ Abdul Bari# Tar 1 uman-ul-Hadlth, NOi xii, Dhaka# 
1967# p. 603. 

/ 

3, Moulana Abdul Hai was on-in-1aw of Shah Abdul Aziz of 
Delhi, *The sun of India? He was a Sunni# who belonged to 
the Hanafite school of law, 

4, He was an early convert to the beliefs of Sayyid Ahmad, 
He nontheless strongly opposed jihad in the frontier. He 
spent most of his life preaching in Bengal where, it is 
said at the time of his death, there did not remain a 
single village without his disciples. See Aziz-ur-Rehman, 
op. cit. p. 137, 

5, Moulana Qbaidullah Sindhi# Shah Wali-Ullah Aur Unki 
Sivasl Tahrik, p. 161. 




•hnqlld if it meant blind adherence to the teachers within 
the law school's traditionsf Instread, he believed that iltihad 
was necessary# and the only two unquestioned sources for 

7 

Islamic law according to him# were the Quran and the Sunn ah . 

He subordinated the study of four schools to the discipline 
of Hadith studies. This belief was made clear when Wali-ullah 

was once asked as to what was his religion# Madhab or legal 

* 

school. He replied "I try my best to combine all the points of 
agreement in all the schools, and in matters of variance# I 
adhere to what is proved by genuine Hadith— which# thank God# 

I can do", 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid# by virtue of his broadmindedness 

and resourcefulness# stopped an open rupture between the liberal 

and extreme sections of his followers who held different views 

9 

on issues like taqlld# Amin-i-Bll1ahar etc. He thought conditions 


6, Shah Wali-ullah# Hillat-ullah-Al-Baliqha# I# p* 33; II 
pp, 1—2. In the early eighteenth century Shah wali-ulleh 
brought back from his studies in the Muslim holy cities 
of Hijaz "not merely a renewed emphasis on the conserva¬ 
tive study of Hadith# but the principle of its right of 
primacy over the rulings of juristic schools? See Aziz 
Ahmad# Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan# p, 114, 

7, Shah Wali-ullah, H111 at-ullah-Al-Ballqha# I# pp, 11—13, 
14—15. 

8, Aziz-ur-Rehman# op, cit. p. 132; See also Abdul Maudud 
Ohabl Andolan (Bengali translation of three articles in 
English written by one anonymous author and published in 
the Calcutta Review No C# 1870, No c, 1# 1871c# NO; ell 1871 
(Ahmad publishing House Dhaka, 1969)# p. 61. 

9, Tazir-ud-Din, The Title of the Indian Wahabis# quoted in 
jasb (Hum), voTTloaFTiyT^^siT^prTr 
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p-revailing at that time were not favourable for indulging 
in matters of secondary importance* Qbaidullah Sindhi mentions 
that Ismail Shahid even gave up the act of Rafi-Yadain on the 
advice of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 1 ^However, in his Tanwir-ul-Alnain 
Fi-Asba*t Rafivadin Ismail Shahid gives forceful arguments in 
support of Rafi-yadin* Amin-i-Bil1ahar end the right of private 
interpret at ion* 1 

After the death of Shah Ismail these issues came to 
the forefront and attained significance among the reputed 
Ulama of the nineteenth and the first half of twentieth centuries* 
It was actually due to the efforts of Moulana Sayyid Nazir Husain 
Dehlavi and Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan Bhopali that such issues 
assumed vital importance in the Muslim community. In due course# 
such issues contributed to the strengthening the soliderity of 
the Ahl-i-Hadith in India. 

Moulana Nazir Husain was bom in 1&9S/1210 A.H. in an 

12 

elite family of Surajgarha in the Monghyr district of Bihar • 

He was born at a time when certain sections of the Indian Muslims 
enthusiastically responded to Sayyid Ahmad's programme. The 


10. Moulana Sindhi, op. cit. p. 161. 

11. Shah Ismail Shahid. Tanwir-ul-Ainain Fi Asbat Rafi-Yadin# 
Lahore, pp. 2# 9,10# 14. 

12. Fazl-Husain, Alhayat# Bddul Mamaat # Agra Press, 1908, 
p. 13. Mohammad Jaffar Thenasari# op. cit., p. 261." 
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followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid due to their missionary 
zeal, were also hopeful about the revival of the Muslim power 
in India^They were apprehensive of the growing influence of 
the Hindus in various spheres of the Indian life 1 ?* There 
is little doubt to deny the fact that the fears they entertained 

in relation to the English and the Hindus also influenced the 

14 

role they were to play in future • 

Moulana Nazir Husain (Muhadith of Dehlavi) was popularly 

15 

known as Miyan Sahib among the Muslims of India. His predecessors 

are said to have a lineage from the line of the Prophet of Islam 

and he himself claimed to have represented the 34th generation 

of the Prophet Mohammad, His ancestors had settled in Balthawa 

(a place in Bihar) for a quite considerable period. His father 

Sayyid Javaad Ali knew Arabic and Persian, and was well versed 

16 

in Islamic subjects 0 


13. All sorts of employment, great or small, were being gradually 
snatched away from the Mohammadans, and bestowed on men of 
other races, particularly the Hindus, See Durban (Persian 
paper) 14th July, 1869, quoted by W.W. Hunter, Indian 
Musdmans, 2nd Ed, London, 1872, p, 175, 

13a. Home Judicial Proceeding Nos, 70-74 dated 27th Sept., 

1805, p. 1502, W.W. Hunter op. cit. pp. 5—11,14—18. 

14. Home Judicial proceedings Nos 70—74 dated 27th Sept., 

18&5, p. 1502, W.W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 177, •? 

15. On becoming the head of Madrasa-i-Rahimiya after the death 
kbut &h of Shah Aziz, Shah Mohammad Ishaq came to be known 
as Miyan Sahib (He was the grandson of Shah Abdul Aziz). 

After the migration of Shah Mohammad Ishaq to Mecca in 1258 
A.H., Moulvi Nazir Husain sat on the M asnad-i-Khilafat and 
he, too, came to be known as Miyan Sahib. See Fazl Husain, 
op. cit. p. 11. 

16. Fazl Husain, qp. cit. p. 15. Ishatu Sunna, Vol, XI, NOi 15, 
pp. 38—41* !| 
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A Brahman often used to come and meet Sayyid Javaad 

All at his residence. One day while seeing Nazir Hus*in he 

told him that although in his family everyone was well versed 

in Islam, he appeared to him the only uneducated person among 

the whole lot inspite of his having crossed the stage of 
17 

adolescene • These remarks of a Brahman proved to be a turning 

point in Nazir Husain's career. Thus he began to learn education 

18 

at the feet of his father • He also studied at M«drasa-1- 

19 

Sadicrpur at Patna. It was during the course of his studies 

there that he had an opportunity to meet Sayyid Ahmad and Shah 

Ismail in 1237 A.D. who were then on a visit to the madras a ini 

20 

connection with their missionary tour • He eeould not remain 

irmmne to the powerful influence of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. He 

21 

thought of undertaking a visit to Delhi in pursuance of gaining 
further knowledge. 


17. Fazl Husain op. cit. p. 23. 

18. Ibid., p. 24. 

19. This madrasa was established by Moulana Wilayat Ali, 

See Obaidullah Sindhi, op, cit. p. 196. 

20. Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 26. 

At Delhi Shah Abdul Aziz was imparting education(to 
scholars coming from world around) strictly on Islamic 
lines. See Rehman Ali # Tazkira-U1 ama- 1-Hind, pp. 172-174. 


21 . 


Nazir Husain began his Journey in 1819 A.D./1237 A.H. 


towards Delhi with his close associate, Imdad Ali Surajgarhi . 

He moved to Chiryakot where he received education from a scion 

of a famous learned family of that town. He then reached 

Allahdaad where he learnt grammar and finally reached Delhi in 

23 

1826 A.D. where he was to spend the rest of his life • It was 

on his way to Delhi that he heard about the sad demise of Shah 
24 

Abdul Aziz • As Shah Abdul Aziz had no legal heir who could sit 

25 

in the chair of Madras a- 1-Rahlmiva , he was succeeded by his 

26 

grandson Moulana Shah Mohammad Ishaq (1778-18-46 A.D.). 


Having c-ompleted the basic knowledge of the Quran end 

Hadith, Nazir Husain also learnt Slha-Sltta. Tafsir-i-Jala-i—lain 

and the exegetical works of Jamia Saalr and Kanz-ul-Umal from 

27 

Moulvi Shah Mohammad Ishaq for 13 years • Among his colleagues in 


22. Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 28; Moulvi Bashir-ud-Din Ahmad 
Dar-ul-Hakoomet# Vol. II, p. 257. 

23. Ibid., 

24. Ibid., p. 33. 

25. Madrasa-l-'R ehimiva was set up in 1070 A.H. by Shah Abdul 
Rahim (Father of Shah Wali-ullah) • 

26. Owing to absence of any legal heir from the line of Shah 
Wali-ullah, new ulama began to sit In the chair of 
Madresa-i-Rahimiya. the prominent among them were Shah 
Mohammed Ishaq and Moulvi Nazir Husain Dehlevi, the latter 
was able to form a sect of his own which lateron came to 
be known as Ahl-i-Hadith. 

27. Fezl Husain op. cit, p. 37; Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi, 
Hayat-l-Shibli. pp. 45—46; Shams-ul—Haq Dehalvi, Gavat-ul— 
Maasood, Ansari Press Delhi, p. 11. 
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the Madrasa-1-Rahlmlya included Gul Mohammad Kabli, Moulvi 

Obaid-ullah Sindhi, Moulvi Nur-ullah Sahswani and Hafiz Mohammad 
28 

Fazl Surati. 

Besides, Shah Mohammad Ishaq, Nazir Husain also learnt 

a lot on logic, Tafsir. Fiqh. grammar etc., from the learing 

ulama of Delhi like Moulvi Abdul Khaliq Dehlavi, Sher Mohammad 

Qandhari, Moulvi Jal-ud-Din Harwi, Moulvi Karamat Ali, Moulvi 

29 

Mohammad Baksh and Moulvi Abdul Qadir Rampuri (d.1854 A.D.). 

After the completion of his studies, he began to teach 

in Madrasa-i-Aurenqabadi ^ During his sixth year at Delhi, 

Moulvi Nazir Husain married the guardian daughter of the Madrasa 

31 

named Sayyid Abdul Khaliq. The matrimonial rites were conducted 

32 

by Moulana Shah Mohammad Ishaq and Moulana Shah Mohammad Yaqub • 

Having well-versed himself in the Curan, Hadith and 

jurisprudence, Nazir Husain began to issue Fatwas on religious 

33 

issues, even on behalf of Shah Mohammad Ishag. The letter was so 


28. 

Sayyid Suliaman Nadvi, 

op. cit. pp. 45—46. 

to 

• 

Moulana Mohammad Idris 
Lucknow, p. 92. 

Sahib Niqrami Tazkir-i-Ulama-i-Haal, 

30. 

Fazl Hussain, op. cit. 

p. 37. Moulvi Bashir-ud-Din Ahmad, 


D ar-ul-H akoomat, V ol. 

II, p. 257. 

31. 

Ibid., 


32. 

Ibid., 



33. 


Bashir-ud-Din Ahmad, qp. cit. p. 28. 1 
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much impressed by his intelectual profundity that he gave 

Nazir Husain a sanad (certificate) on the eve of his departure 

34 

to Mecca in 1258 A.H. Due to this sanad Moulana Nazir Husain 

gained a wide reputation among the religious heads of Delhi.' 

However, he had to face opposition from the leading theologians 

of India on the question of a sanad . They were not satisfied 

with it as they considered N a zir Husain to be "a creator of 
35 

new sect* , whose though* was at variance with the Wali-ullahi 
36 

traditions • The opposition was so strong that Nazir Husain 

had to leave Madrasa-l-Rahlmlva. Subsequently, he established 

a new learning centre which came to be known as Madrasa-i-Miyan 
37 

Sahib . The students from various parts of the world viz.. Hijaz 

Mecca. Madina. Yemen. Najd. Syria. Africa. Tunaibia, Aljeria. 

Damascus. Kabul. Ghaznavi. Khandhar. Dagistan, Khurasan. Hirat. 

Iran. Iraq. China, Couchin and from every part of India came 

38 

and learnt in this Madrasa . According to one estimate the 
number of students in the Indian sub-continent who learnt at the 


34. Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 44. Shams-ul-Haq Dehalvi, op. cit., 
p. 11? S. S. Nadvi, op. cit. pp. 45—46. 

35. Fazl Husain, qp. cit. pp. 88-89? Ishatu Sunn a Wa-Nebwiya 
Vol. XI. pp. 18,20-21,27. 

36. Ibid., 

38 It was considered to be the University of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
in India, in which thousands of people learnt Islamic 
knowledge. See Abu Yehya Imam Khan Nowshervi, Mxw&a 
Hindustan Main Ahl-i-Hadlth-Kl-Ilml Khjdmat. p. 121. 

38. Ibid., Ahl-i-Hadith. March 7. 1907, p. 8. 
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39 

feet of Moulana Nazir Hussin was 500. Among his prominent 
pupils in Indian were Mohammad Ibrahim Arvi, Moharrmad Husain 
Batalvi, Moulvi Idris, Shams-ul-Haq Dehanvi, Moulana Taltaj 
Husain Mohi-ud-Dinpuri, Moulana Shah Mohammad Inul-Haq, Hjjjfiz 

Abdul Aziz Rahimabadi, Moulana Mohammad Ghaznevi, Abdullah 

Ghaznavi, Abdul Haq Ghaznavi, Abdul Wahid Ghaznavi, Moulana 

Sona-ullah Amritsari, Moulana Sayyid Sharif Husain (on of Moulana 

Nazir Husain), Hafiz Abdullah Ghazipuri, Moulvi Abdul Halim Sherr 

Lucknowi, Moulvi Mohammad Badyu-Zaraan Moulvi Mohammad Wahid-u- 

Zaman, Moulvi Abdul Jabar Umarpuri, Moulvi Mohammad Ziya-ur- 

Rehman, Moulvi Mohammad Bashir Sahswani, Moulvi Mohammad Sayyid 

Banarasi, Mohammad Ibrahim Sjtyalkoti, Abdul Minan Wazirabadi, 

Dastagir Qasoori. All of them were the well known Ahl-i-Hadith 
. , 40 

l68d6X*S • 

There are certain controversial issues about the politico- 
religious career of Nazir Husain which need to be clarified. The 
first and foremost among them was whether he received a sanad 
(certificate) from Shah Mohammad Ishaq. 


39. Fazl Husain, op. cit. pp. 348-361. All the 500 names 

of his pupil are given in the closing pages of this book. 
See Fazl Husain, Alhayat-Bidul-Mamat. pp. 340—361. 

40. Sheikh Mohammad Ikram, Moul-i-Kausar. p. 68. The main 
object of creating such a good number of students says 
Mehr, was to infuse in them the spirit of jihad besides 
imparting Islamic knowledge of Quran, Siha Sitta and on 
other works of Islamic discipline. The prominent disciples 
were Moulana Ibrahim Arvi (d. 1319 A.H.), Moulana Abdul 
Aziz Rahimabadi (d. 1336 A.H.), Moulana Cfbaidullah 
Ghazipuri (d. 1337 A.H.). See Mehr, Sjrquzashta-i-Mulahldin. 
pp. 221,243.^ 
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Moulana Nazir Husain and Shah Mohammad Ishacri 

The most seminal personality in the history of Islam 
in India during the 18th century was Sheh Wali-ullah (1703—1762 
A.D.). He was not only a religious t eacher of great eminence 
but also a refined and profound political thinker. He was an 
eye witness to the fall of the Mughal Empire. As a result of it, 
the country had passed into an ever deepening economic crisis in 
his life time. In his Hul1at-Ullah-Al-Ballqa Shah Wali-ullah 
discussed the causes which led to the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire . 

Shah Wali-ullah was succeeded by his son Shah Abdul 
Aziz to the chair of M adras a- i-R ahlmlv a who taught religious 
sciences particularly the Quran and Hadith to the iudents 
belonging to different parts of India. He wrote on various 
subjects of religion. The monumental works of Shah Sahib were 
Futuh-ul-Aziz*? Bust an-i-Muhad 1thin* . U1 ala-l-Naf iya, * * 


41. Shah Wali-ullah Hul 1 at-ullah-Al-Ballqa, I, pp. 13, 15 j 
S. A. A. Rizvi, Shah Wali-ullah md His Times, p.295. ? 

42. It was published in Lucknow, in 1268 A.H. 

43. Published in Delhi in 1793 A.D. 

44. Published in Lahore in 1302 A.H. 
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45 46 

Tuhfa-l-lsnwal-Ashrlya and Zlkr-ul- Sh ah ad at aln . He 

died in 1239 A.H./1874 A.D. and was succeeded by his grandson 


S-hah Mohammad Ishaq. It was during the latter's 


that Nazir Husain reached Delhi . Shah Mohammad Ishaq was 


highly impressed by his scholarship and gave him a sanad on 

48 

the eve of his departure to Mecca in 1238 A.H. 


Some scholars are divided on the issue whether Nazir 

Husain had actually obtained Sanad from Mohammad Ishaq on the 

49 

ground that he never kept the company of his predecessor. 

Aid, there are some who say that the sanad under reference 

was not authentic while others say that "he bas never been in 

the company of Shah Mohammad Ishaq, the question of sanad as such 

50 

does not arise" • But on close examination of facts, however, 
we find that Nazir Husain remained in the company of his teacher 
for 13 years and also received a sanad from him. The author of 


45. Published in Lucknow in 1896 A.D. 

46. Published in Delhi in 1869 A.D. 

47. Bashir Ahmad op. cit. p. 28. Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 44. 

48. Aligarh Institute Gazettee. 23fcd October, 1902; 

See also Mohammad Ayub, Tawerlkh-l-AIlb, ®ducational Press 
Karachi, p. 262; S. S. Nadvi, op. cit. pp. 45-46; Shams- 
ul-Haq Dehanwi, op. cit. p. 11. 

49„ Mohammad Ayub, op. cit. p. 262. He also mentions that 

Nazir Husain reached Delhi when Mohammad Ishaq had left 
for Mecca. 

50. M. Ayub, op. cit. p. 262. 
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Alhayat-Bjdul Mamat (the biographical history of Nazir 
Husain) gives a true copy of the sanad the extracts of which 
are given hereunderf 1 

That Nazir Husain r emained in the company of Shah 

Mohammad Ishaq for 13 years totojf the period during which the 

former was able to learn the Slha-Sltta besides Quran and 

52 

exegetical works of Kanzul-Umal and Jamia Sacir . Another 

contemporary evidence says that it was mainly owing to the 

receipt of sanad that Nazir Husain was able to earn his name 

53 

among the religious heads of Delhi. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, too. 

describes Nazir Husain as one of the front-rank who knew 
54 

Ahadith • He further states that Nazir Husain r emained in the 

55 

company of Mohammad Ishaq for 13 years . 

By virtue of his intelligence and keen insight of 
Sunn ah, he is even said to have given decrees on various of 
Islamic discipline in the presence of his teacher Shah Mohanraad 
Ishaq.® 


51. The actual sanad is in Arabic script bearing the seal of 
Shah Mohammad Ishaq. See Fazl-Husain, op. cit. p. 45. 

52. Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 45; Shams-ul-Haq Dehanvi, 

Gayat-ul-Maasood. op. cit. p. 11.' 

53. Shams-ul-Haq Dehanvi. op. cit. pp. 11-12. 

54. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Terikh-i-Mugalat, p. 253. 

55. Ibid., 

Bashir Ahmad op. cit. p. 28. 
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It is to be noted that Nazir Husain's association 
with Shah Mohammad Ishaq for more than a decade proved of 
inmense significance to the cause of Ahl-i-Hadith movement in 
India. The movement began to be followed by some of the pro- 
Hanafi Mucralids in Delhi and in Punjab, who lateron became the 
devout followers of the Movement. For example, Husain Batalvi 
and Mohammad Siyalkoti were first the staunch Muoallds of Abu 

57 

Hanifa's jurisprudence. Lateron, they joined the Ahl-i-Hadith • 

Another issue which has been a subject of much controversy 

is whether Nazir Husain attained Maanandshjp in the Madras a-i-» 

Rahimiya or not. Ayub Qadri says that Nazir Husain us ached Delhi 

5 8 

on the day when Shah Mohammad Ishaq had left for Mecca . 

Qbaidullah Sindhi writes that after the migration of Shah 

Mohammad Ishaq to Mecca, the religious seat of Delhi was kept 

59 

under the supervision of a board comprising Moulana Mamluk 
Ali (d.1294 A.H.), Moulana Qutub-ud-Din Dehlavi, Moulana Muzaffar 


57. Husain Batalvi, Ishatusunna, Vol. VII, pp. 37—38. 

58. M. Ayub Qadri, op. cit. p. 262. 

59. ' Obaidullah Sindhi, Shah Wali-ullah Aur Unkl S-feyasl 

Tahrlk, p. 132. 
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Husain Lucknavi and Moulana Abdul Gani Dehlavi (d. 1296 A.H.) 

Mamluk All who w as made head of the board**® was also asked to 

61 

supervize the Madras a-1-R ahlmiya . 

There is no truth in the statement that the affairs 

of Madrasa were entrusted to the care of a board. On close 

examination of facts, however, we find that Mamluk Ali had 

actually joined the staff of the British aided college and spent 

62 

major portion of life there • Another member of board is said 

to have been Qutub-ud-Din. But it is on record that Qutub-ud- 

63 

Din did not favour the waging of a war against the British » 

and considered such an act on the part of Muslims to be 

64 

suicidal on the ground of Shariah . In no case did the Shariah. 
he believed, allow jihad under the circumstances through which 


60. Ibid., 

61. Ibid., 

62. Aziz Ahmad, I slamic Modernism in India and Pakistan, p.103. 

63. G. Mohi-ud-Din, Tarlkh-l-Sehalat Vol. II, p. 310/ See 
also W. w. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans, p. 219. In this 
work Hunter collected fatwas of seven leading ulama of 
India who showed thier refusal to fight holy war against 
the British in the frontier and considered India or 
Par-ul-Islam under British rule. Among these ulama the 
name of Qutub-ud-Din is also found in it. See W. W. Hunter, 
op. clt. p. 219. 

64. Ibid./ 
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65 

Muslims of India were passing . About the third member 

he is said to have gone to Hijaz soon after Shah Mohammad 

66 

Ishaq reached there,’ 

It was actually Nazir Husain who achieved Masnandshjp 
of Madrasa-l-Rahimiva after Shah Mohammad Ishaq which is evident 
by the fact that a few number of his taught achieved s an ads in 
Ahadith from him in this madras a . 

Thus after taking charge of Madrasa-i-Rahimiva as its 

head Nazir Husain began to lay much emphasis on tauhid, 

68 

considering the Kalimah as the key stone of the faith • He 
disallowed the anti-tauhid practices such as Istiazah (i.e, 
seeking shelter with anybody other than God) and bidat 

69 

(innovation) as it contained in it the germs of shirk (polytheism) 
He also began to preach and instruct against tacrlld . His views 
on taolid were in conflict with those of a Mugslid who blindly 


65. 

Ibid., 


66. 

Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 45. 


67. 

Moulana Abdul Rehman, Tahfut-ul-Ahoozi, New 

Edition, 


daro # 52* 


68. 

Moulana Nazir Husain# Mivar-ul-Haa# pp« 22# 

24, 31, 37. 

69. 

Ibid., 1 





followed the opinion of a Multahid , At the same, such 
views contradicted authentic prophetic traditions a practice 

70 

that was condemned by Shah Wali-ullah, though a Hanafi Mucralld . 

Since the majority of the Sunni Musalmans in India 

belonged to Hanafite school, they did not like the views of 

71 

Nazir Husain* Thus he left Madras a-1-R ahlmlya and founded his 

own institution which came to be known as Madrasa-i-Nazlriya . 

For a considerable period Miyan Nazir Husain, besides giving 

lessons on Quran and Hadith to the students, also t aught logic# 

72 

philosophy, Usul-1-Hadlth, Tafsir and Grantnar. It can not be 

denied that the institution became a focal point of the activities 

of the Ahl-i-Hadith in India. Infact, his students played a 

prominent role in propagating the Ahl-i-Hadith tenets in different 

parts of India during the closing years of 19th and first half 

71 

of present century . 

Moulana Nazir Husain of the British During Mutiny* 

The struggle of 1857 constituted a mile stone in the 
political and economic history of India. It marked the beginning 
of a collective effort on the part of the Hindus and the Muslims 
to oust the British from India. 


70. Moulana Nazir Husain, Manazir Masood Wasa*ld Fi Babul 
Itbai-Taolld, 1281, A.H. Delhi, pp. 20— 22J 

71. T^shatu Sunn a, 1879, Vol. Ill, p. 81. 

72. Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 49. 

73. Sheikh Mohammad Ikram, Mouj-l-Kousar, p. 68. 
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The "Wahabis" who were always looked with suspicion 
and resentment by the British were constantly busy to secure the 
political and economic emancipation of the country. Shah Abdul 

Aziz Who had already declared India tinder British domination as 

74 

Dar-ul-Harb also infused a lot of f«trour in the minds of the 

Muslims of India. As such R. C. Majumdar's contention that the 

75 

Wahabis did not take part in the Mutiny is baseless. There is 
hardly any work contemporaneous with the period of the Mutiny 
which does not refer to the role and the secret activities of the 
"Wahabis at that time. The fact that severe punishment w as 
meted out to the "Wahabis" during and after the Mutiny also 
belies such a contention. Their idea of driving the British out 

of India could not be fulfilled because the British left no stone 
unturned in crushing the activities of the "Wahabis? 

The conflicting views have been acpressed whether Nazir 

Husain was a "Wahabi" or not. He is said to have remained loyal 

to the British during the Mutiny and saved the life of an English 

76 

lady Mrs. Leesons. But on the other hand there are references 


74. Shah Abdul Aziz, Fatwa-l-Aziz. Delhi, 1311, p. 17. W.W. 

Hunter, op. cit. p. 140. 

75. R.C. Majumdar.History of Freedom Movement In India, 

Calcutta,1975» P. 415. F.N. 

Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 77. I shatu Sunn a. Vol. X, pp. 15—17. 
See also Muhammad Miyan, Ulam-i-Hin-Ka-Shandar Mazi, 1380 
A.H/1960 A.D. Delhi, p. 194. J 


76. 
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which go contrary to it. Moulana Bashir Ahmad (grandson of 

Nazir Ahmad) writes that his grand-father had also saved an 

77 

English lady of the same name • According to another source# 

the lady was taken to Nazir Husain by Ghulam Rasul Qadri and 

78 

Qbaidullah Ghaznavi . Fazl Husain also writes that for the 
services rendered to the British during the Mutiny# Nazir Husain 
was awarded a certificate of loyalty end a cash award of Rs. 1100/- 
in the year 1897 A.D„/ 1315 A.H. 7 ? 

But it should not be supposed that Nazir Husain w as 

loyalist. As a matter of fact, the amount of money was given to 

him mainly as a condensation for the losses that he had suffered 

00 

during the Mutiny • It is said that his house was set on fire 
during the Mutiny owing to which he lost some of the rare documents 
and manuscripts written by himself# for which he had to repent 

i 81 

throughout his life . 


77. Moulana Bashir Ahmad, Waqjyat-i-Dar-ul-Hakoomat# op. cit.# 

p. 2. 

78. Ahl-l-Hadlth# March 2# 1911, p. 8. Muhaddlth, October, 

1985, p. 43. 

79. Fasl Husain# op. cit. p. 102. There are scholars who 
mention Rs. 700/- as cash award while others mention Rs. 1 1400/- 

80. Ibid., 

81. Ibid., See also Iftiqar Alam Balgrami# Havat-l-Nazir# 
p. 48# G. R. Mehr# T arlkh-l-Mujahidin# (1857)# p. 192. 


Moulana Nazir Husain was given the title of Shams- 

82 

ul-Ulama (the sun of the savants) by the British for his 

83 

scholarly works • But in so doing the British had a purpose to 
serve; it was to prove him as a loyalist. Nazir Husain was 
undoubtedly an influential allm who was respected by the Muslims. 
It is no surprise, therefore, that J.G. Tremlett in a despatch 
wrote Moulana Nazir Husain is a leading ulama who in difficult 

je — —-*• — ' 

84 

times proved his loyality to the British . The fact is that Nazir 

Husain and some members of his family were instrumental in 

saving the life of Mrs. Lecsons during the Mutiny. Thus they 

healed the wounds of her body and kept her in their house for 

complete three and a half months; and finally sent her to the 

85 

British camp at Delhi. 

The British seem to have another motive in highlighting 
the so-called loyalist services of Nazir Husain; it was also to 
create dissensions within the Ahl-i-Hadith, and thereby to create 


82. Hid followers considered him Sheikh-ul-Kul-Pilkul. 

(See glossary), and a Muladdid of the period. See Fail 
Husain, op. cit. pp. 118-119. Djlqudaz. NO* I, Vol. IV, 

Jan, 1890.‘ 

83. Mohammad Jeffar Thenari, op. cit. p. 263. 

84. Extracts of a letter from G.D. Tremlett (B.6.S. 

Commissioner and Superintendent Delhi Division) dated 
August 10, 1888. 

85. Extracts of a letter from W.G. Waterfield, an officiating 
Commissioner to Government of Punjab dated 27th Sept.,1877. 
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an opposition against Nazir Husain, who in their eyes was 

a staunch follower of "Wahabism", The British must have felt 

a serious challenge in Nazir Husain's person on account of his 

close relations with Muslim political activists during the 

Mutiny, Thus he signed a lihad document in which a holy war 

86 

against the British was declared as lawful , 

Scholars are divided on the issue whether Nazir Husain 

was infavour of a holy war against the British. However, some 

waiters say that Nazir Husain did not sign the l ihad documents, 

87 

Among them the most prominent is his biogropher, Fazl-Husain • 

It is a matter of surprise that the same view was expressed in 

88 

a leading paper of Ahl-i-Hadith, Ishatu Sunn a wa Nabwiva. The 

paper claimed that as a distinct group the Ahl-i-Hadith remained 

aloof from the politics during the Mutiny. But in the other hand 

Moulana Nazir Ahmad Aralawi mentions that "to show refusal 

and not to sign on jihad documents could not mean that Moulvi 

89 

Nazir Husain was loyal to the British • The truth is that he 
not only signed the jihad documents but there was a seal bearing 


86. Sir a 1 -ul-Akbar,. 31st January, 1887, Although the paper was 
a pro-Hanafi. 

87. Fazl Husain, Op. cit. p. 46. 

88. Ishatu-Sunna. Vol. XII, p. 18. 


89 


Nazir Ahmad Amlawi, Ahl-i-Hadith Aur Slvasat, pp. 252^263 
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his name on it . This document containing f atwaa on lihad 

91 

was first published in A1 1 zafar and then in Sadaa-l-ul-Akbar . 

It kas also been referred to in Ulma-l-Hag-Ka-Shandar Mazi . 

The author says Nur Jamal was the first man who signed it and 

the first alim who showed his willingness in that direction 

92 

was Nazir Husain. 

Prof. Qeyanwudin writes that in 1880 an attempt was 

made by Beduzzaman (of Dacca) to arrange a meeting of the 

prominent "Wahabis" including Nazir Husain at Delhi. Being well 

aware that he was under police surveillance, Nazir Hussain 

opposed the idea of holding the meeting at Delhi. He suggested 

some remote village for the purpose. Subsequently, the meeting 

was held at Tajpore, a village near Muzafferpur. It was attended 

93 

by 30 prominent "Wahabis" including Moulvi Nazir Husain . 

The British officials kept a corrplete vigil over the 
secret activities of Nazir Husain. Thus police report informed 
commissioner of Patna that another meeting of the prominent 
"Wahabis" was held at Sirajgang where Nazir Husain had gone under 
pretence of attending the marriage of his niece. The ceremony 


90. Ibid., 

91. This document was zeroxed and then published by Dr. Azhari 
in Sltanlar Delhi. 

92. Mohammad Idris, op. cit. p. 38. Miyan Muhammad, 

Ulma- 1-Hag Ka Shandar Mazi, p. 198, 


93. Qeyammuddin Ahmad, The Wahabi Movement in India, pp. 306-07 





actually provided a convenient excuse for an assemblage 


of the "Wahabis", the chief among those who attended the 

94 95 

meeting besides Nazir Husain were Mohammad Husain of Lahore 

96 

and Ibrahim of Arrah . The meeting was presided over by 

Ibrahim of Arrah, It passed a resolution declaring India under 

92 

the British control as Dar-ul-Harb . It was also decided that 
every effort be male to send men and material to the frontier 

principality of the "Wahabis" which had become very weak owing 

gft 

to irregular contacts • When the news of the "Wahabis renewed 
activities reached the British authorities# the immediately 
sent a magistrate to make on the spot tour of the frontier. 
However# in the absence of any evidence the British could not 
make any arrests 9 ?* 


Nazir Husain's deep involvement in Sayyid Ahmad's 
movement could well be judged from the fa*t that the latter 
while on his missionary visit to Patna# met Nazir Husain and 


94. Ibid., 

95. The editor of IshatusunnS# the leading paper of Ahl-i- 
Hadith in Punjab. 

96. Ibrahim of Arrah was one of the prominent leaders of 
Ahl-i-Hadith who laid the foundation of a new madrasa 

at Arrah. It was one of the highest seats of learning of 
the Ahl-i-Hadith in India. See Imam Abu Yehya Khan# 
op, cit. pp. 122—125, 

97. Qeyammuddin Ahmad# op. cit. pp. 306—307. 

98. Ibid., 

98a. Ittld. # 



offered his alligence ( biat )to him. It was only after 
visiting Phulwari that Sayyid Ahmad and his party landed 
near Golghar at the western extrimity of the city of Patna. 

In a prayer held in a nearby Maidan, a large nuntoer of people 
including Nazir Husain also participated*? 0 


From the very start of the "Wahabi* movement, a 

number of voluntary centres had been set-up by the followers 

of Sayyid Ahmad in order to collect funds for those engaged 

in a holy war against the British on the frontier* 0 * Delhi, 

too, was one of the main centres. Shah Mohammad Ishaq who was 

the religious head of Delhi assigned the work of collecting 

102 

money to his close associate Moulvi Nazir Husain • Not only 

this but the latter at times requested Naweib Sidiq Hasan Khan 

for substantial financial help to the Ahl-i-Hadith crusaders 

fighting in the frontier; and also to gear up the missionary 

work of the Ahl-i-Hadith in India. Thus in his letter addressed 

to Nawab Sahib, Nazir Husain proposed Abdul Aziz Rahman Badi's 

103 

name for financial help which Nawab accordingly did . 


99. Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 24. 

100. Qeyammuddin Ahmad, op. cit. pp. 206-207; See also Fazl 
Husain, pp. 25—28. 

101. W. W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 58. 

102. Fazl Husain, op. cit. p. 58. 

- 

103. Moulana Nazir Husain, i-Nazirya. MS, I.I.S.I., 

ff. 58-59. 
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It would suffice to mention here that Nazir Husain 

had always been thinking in terras of the driving the British 

out of India. Thus in 1837 A.D. Na»ir Husain Monglori 

(son-in-law of Shah Mohammad Ishaq) sent handout proclamation 

from the frontier to the ulama of India to seek their opinion 

104 

regarding the holy war . Nazir Husain was the first to sign 

105 

in favour of jihad to be fought against the infidels * There 
were other prominent ulama who under the apprehension of British 
showed their refusal* 0 ^ 

During the Mutiny the British had realized that peace 

would not return to India unless something was done to crush 

107 

the popular movement of the "Wahabis'* . Thus soon after the 

Mutiny they started victimizing the "Wahabis? As mentioned, 

earlier there took place the famous Ambala Trial in 1864 A.D. 

108 

in which eleven persons were convicted and latter punished . 


104. Imam All, All am N am a. 1262, A.H. 

105. Ibid., 

106. W. W. Hunter, Op. eit. Appendix, II. 

107. Mallenson, I ndian Mutiny, Vol. I, 1878, London, p. 52. 


108 


Jaffar Thenasari, op. cit. pp. 35—37. 5 
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A number of "Wahabis" were tried in Patna, Dinapur, Meerat 
109 

and Antoala , the important centres of their activities, A 
number of "Wahabis" were exiled to Andamon and Nicobar Islands, 
Moulvi Nazir Husain, too, was a suspect in the eyes of the 
British on account of his close contacts with the "Wahabis" 
of the frontier*, 0 Thus under the conspiracy case of 1864, his 
house was thoroughly searched out. Many letters of suspicious 
nature were found, which Nazir Husain had received from the 
well known "Wahabis" such as Jaffar of Thenasar aid Tabarak Ali 
of Patna, There was also another letter written by Nazir Husain 
to Sayyid Abdullah of Arrah (d, 1902), the chief of the 
"Wahabi" in the frontier*** 


Although most letters addressed to Nazir Husain by a 

host of his admirers were generally of a religious nature, the 

British did not spare him for his alleged involvement in the 

112 

"Wahabi" activities • Thus he was put under arrest and released 
after six months in view of the absence of any conclusive 
evidence against his alleged activities**^ 


109, These centres latteron turned to be the active centres of 
Ahl-i-Hadith in India, 

110, Govt, of Bengal Judical Deptt, NOi 219, April 1869, See 
also Moharrmad Ayub, Kala Panl. p, 262, 

111, Govt, of Bengal Judical Deptt, NO* 65-71, dated 1869, 

112, Fazl Husain, op.cit.p.81. Sirai-ulAkbar, May, 2,1890.p„7. 

Govt, of Bengal Judical Deptt, NO* 65-71, dated 1869; 
Qeyammuddin Ahmad, 287, Ahl-1-Had1th, June 14, 1911, pp. 
3—73 


113. 



That the Government of British India was concerned 
over the activities of Nazir Husain cannot be denied. Thus in 


1869, Reily submitted some additional information against 

Nazir Husain. According to the information obtained from 

Abdullah in Rawalpindi in October, 1869, Nazir Husain was the 

c-hief Wahabi agent in Delhi. Another witness from Rajmahal 

also stated that he had been induced by Nazir Husain to go to 

the frontier**f Reilyrecommended that Nazir Husain's case be 

115 

re-examined and he be confronted with the witnesses . The 

116 

papers were once again referred to the Government of Punjab • 

However, in the absence of conclusive evidence the British 

117 

did not dare to put Nazir Husain under arrest .' 


During his pilgrimage to Mecca in 1300 A.H. Nazir 
Husain was acconrpanied by Moulane Taltaj* Husain Azinabadi. 

Even at Mecca Na 2 ir Husain was not allowed to live in peace. It 
was actually Rahmat-ullah Sahib Kiranwi Imdad-ullah and Moulan* 


114. 

Letter from Secretary 
Government of Punjab, 

Government of Bengal to Secretary 
NO* 87, 7th January, 1870. 

115. 

Ibid., 


116. 

Ibid., 


117. 

Ibid., 




Khair-ud-Din (all pro-Hanafis) who poisoned the ears of 
the Turkish Governor at Mecca against Nazir Husain and TaltaJ 
Husain for the simple fact that they were "Wahabis'*. The 
opposition was so strong that the Meccan authorities (officers 
of the Ottoman Sultan) were forced to arrest them. 

Since Nazir Husain knew the treachous attitude of 
the Turkish authorities, it w as most necessitated for him to 
submit the letter of Delhi Commissioner before my further 
action could be t eken against him. On the basis of this letter 
he was released along with his associate Taltaj Husain. 

After returning from Mecca Nazir Husain did not 
live Long and died in 1307 A.H./1902 A.D. at the age of 
97 years. 
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Nawab Sldia Hasan Khan (1248—1890) 


Nawab Sidlq Hasan was so well known among the 

Ahl-i-Hadith for his profound learning that he was called 

the MujjadULd of his timei According to Ziyat-ul-Hasan Faruql, 

both Nawab Sidique Hasan and Moulvi Nazir Husain Dehlevi were 

able to organize and establish a new school "worthy of being 
2 

reckoned with"* 

Nawab Sldiq Hasan Khan claimed to be a descendant of 

3 

Fatima (daughter of Prophet Mohammad). He was born in 1248 A.H/ 

4 

1832 A.D. in Bansbareli* After sometime his mother brought him 

5 

to Kanuj* His family was considered to be the most respectable 
one in the whole of Kanuj* This was due to the fact that the 


1* Sayyid Mohammad All Hasan Khan# Maslr-l-Sldlci, Vol* III# 
p, 180* See also# Husain Batalwi# Ishatu Sunn a, 1881# pp. 
21—23, 27; See also Ahl-l-Hadlth, 11th Aug.# 1916# p. 10. 

2. Zuj a-ul-Hasan Faruqi# The Deoband School and the Demand 

for Pakistan, p. 127. 


3. Nawab Sidlq Hasan Khan, Ibaayul Ml nan Wa-B aq a-yul-M h* 
1305 A.H., p. 7 1 Abladul Uloom, Vol. Ill, p.^90*. 


4. Ibid., 

5. Kanuj was the homeland of his ancestors where toms 
still exist there. 
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Muslims living there were well acquainted with the rank 

and attainments of his father, Sayyid Dulad Hussain 6 . According 

7 

to one estimate he had as many as ten thousands disciples. 

Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan claimed to be descendant of 
a very respectable family from his mothers side also. His 
grand-father Mufti Mohammad Awaz of Barielly was highly 
respected by Asif-ud-Doula, the Nawab Oudh, and Amir Khan, 

Q 

the Nawab of Tonk. This indicates that the leadership was from 
well born in the earlier phase of the Ahl-i-Hadith movement. 


6 . Sayyid Aulad Husain was a son of renowned jagirdar, 
Sayyid Aulad Ali Khan Bahadur Jang. He received his 
education under the fostering care of Shah Rafi-ud-Din 
and Shah Abdul Aziz, the sons of distinguished Shah 
Wall Ullah Muhaddith of Dehlavi. He is said to have 
given up jagir which was confedled on his ancestors by 
the Mughal emperors. He was so true to his Sunni faith 
that he did not claim the property and pension of his 
father Sayyid Aulad All Khan Bahadur who was a Shia. He 
had to face a storm of ppposition in his family even 
to the point of ostracizatlon. See Sidiq Hasan Khan, 
Abladul Uloom, Vol. I, p. 90. Sayyid Mohammad All Hasan 
Khan, Maaslr-1-Sldiql. 1924, p. 4 0. 

7. Sidiq Hasan Abladul Uloom. Vol. Ill, p. Ibaavul 

Min an Wa-Baoayul Mehn, p. 7. 


8 . Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan, Abladul Uloom, Vol. I, p. 90. 

Sayyid Mohammad Ali Hasan Khan, Maslr-i-Sidlqj. p. 40. 
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Nawab Sldiq Hasan Khan was only 5 years when he 
q 

lost his father* He learnt the rudiments of Arabic and Persian 

from Moulana Sayyid Mohammad Hasan 1 ? He had an opportunity 

to meet Moulana wilayat Ali and Moulana Inayat Ali in Bhopal 

who had come there in connection with their missionary 

programme 11 He was so impressed by the sermons of Moulana 

Wilayat Ali that latter in his writings he remarked that there 

hardly was any contemporary throughout India who could be 

12 

a match for him in his encyclopaedic knowledge • It was a&so 

13 

on his advice that Sidique Hasan Khan read Buloog-ul-Maram * 
After having finished his elementary education of Arabic and 
Persian* he wfote a commentary on Buloog-ul-Maram which came to 


9, Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan, Ibgavul Minan Wa Bagavul-Mehn* 
1305 A.H., p # 7, 

10* Sayyid Mohammad All Hasan, op* cit*, p* 48* 

11. Ibid*, pp. 6—7. 

12* Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan, Ibgavul Minan Wa-Baaavul Mehn* 
p* 12* 


13. 


It is a famous work on Ahadith, 



He Is even said to have 


be known as M asq-ul-Kh at am . 
spent a huge amount for publishing this voluminous work on 

Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan proceeded to Delhi in 1269 A.H, 

on the instructions given to him by Qazi Kaloo (who lived in 

chapra Mou). There Sidiq Hasan met Moulvi Bashir-ud-Din Kanuji 

and then became a pupil of Mufti Mohammad Sadr-ud-Dln Khan 

15 

Bahadur (Sadr-Sadur) • The latter brought him to his hone and 

then to the house of Nawab Mustafa Khan Bahadur (who lived at 

16 

Chitli Cabr in Delhi) • So affectionate was Nawab Mustafa Khan 

towards Sidiq Hasan Khan, that he treated him as a member of 
17 

his family. During his two years stay at Delhi Sidiq Hasan 

Khan learnt a number of works on Islamic discipline viz., 

la 19 

Hid ay a , Shariah Waoava. Usul-i-H adi th etc., from Mufti Sahib • 


13a. Sidiq Hasan Khan, Ibqayul-Mlnan Wa Baqayul Mehn, p . 12. 
See also Rouz-ul-Kiiasib. 1292, p. 162. 

14. This voluminous work in Persian is considered to an 

authoriture and comprehensive on Ahadith. Its propularity 
is evidenced by the fact that it has run into several 
editions. 

4[5. Sayyid Mohammad An Hasan Khan, op. cit. p. 10. 

16. Ibid,, 

17. Ibid., 

18. It is regarded as an authoritative work of Henafis. 

19. Mohammad Ali Hasan, op. cit. p. 12. 
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Some of the works of Imam Ghazali and Imam Ibn Huja 

M a kki were copied by him there. Later, on reaching Bhopal 

20 

he wrote a commentary on them • 

After the completion of his studies at various literary 

21 

centres of India, he proceeded to Bhopal in quest of service • 

He was introduced to Newab Sikandar Begum (1844—1868) by 

22 

Madra-ul-Maham . Munshi Mohammad Jamal-ud-Din Khan • Sikandar 

Begum was highly impressed by his talents end she appointed him 

as a Munshi at the monthly salary of Rs. 30/—Later, she placed 

him in charge of education with a salary of Rs. 40/-. which was 

23 

then enhanced to Rs. 50/- • The title of Mir Dubari was confessed 
on him in 1855/1272 A.H. 


20. Ibid.. 

21. Ibid., see also Nawab Shah Jehan Begum, Tal-ul-Iqbal. 

1289, A.H. Kanpore, pp. 27—28. ' 

22. Mohammad AH Hasan, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 19j See also 
Shah Jehan Begum, op. cit. pp. 26—27. 

23. Ibid., p. 21. 

24. Sayyid Mohammad Ali Hasan Khan, pp. cit. pp. 23—24. 
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But Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan was very keen to reform 

the Muslim society. And for this purpose, he began to deliver 

25 

sermons at Mas lid-i-Ibrahim Khan in Bhopal • His sermons were 

based on Tauhid. He insisted on a return to the norms of 

original Hadith and believed that the law schools appeared 

26 

approximately three hundred years after hijra • People began to 

follow him in a large numbers. His popularity seems to have 

27 

posed a threat to the supremacy of the Mullahs . Perhaps it 

was they who sent anonymous and slanderous letters to the 

British authorities and thus prejudicing their minds against 
28 

Sidiq Hasan • As a result, of it, he gave up the government 

29 

service and proceeded to Kanpur in 1273 A.H. . At this time 


25. Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

26. Ibid., 

27. Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan, Rouz-ul-Khasib, p. 173. 

28. Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan, Iqbayul Mlnan Wa Baqayul Mehn. 
p. 38. 

29. Ibid., Hasan All Khan, Vol. Ill, pp. 23—24. 




the whole of Kanpur had come under the grip of mutineers • 

31 

There was loot and plunder every where in the city • Here he 

32 

did not remain at ease and proceeded to Murzapur in 1271 A.H. 

He stayed there for a couple of months and reached Tonk in 

1275 A.H./1858 where he was generously treated by Nawab Wezir- 

33 

ud-Doula who also fixed Rs. 50/- as his monthly salary • 

But Sidiq Hasan gave up the service of the Nawab and 

once again sought the services of Sikandar Begum in 1276/ 

34 

1859 . He was assigned the job of writing the history of Bhopal 
and the making of the bye-laws for conducting the general 


30. Ibid.# As he himself pointed out that no sooner did he 
enter Kanpur on 5th Rabiu*l Awal 1273 A.H., then the 
British cavalry and infantry broke into rebellion. The 
disorder and the affray that followed was unrivalled. 
Kanpur became the rondezrous for all the intriguing and 
mischevious character of the land, he mutineers plundered 
the poor and oppressed the weak. See Nawab Sidiq Hasan 
Khan# Tarluman-ul-Wahablva# p. 45; Nawab Hasan Ali Khan# 
Masir-u^Sidiqi# pp. 45—46. 

31. Home Political Secret File N0» 101 of 1936# p. 5. 

32. Hasan Khan# Ibqayul-Mlnen Wa Bagayul Mehn# qp. cit., 
p. 38. 

33. Ibid., 

34. The Begum paid ell the expenses of his journey to Bhopal. 
See Ali Hasan Khan# op. cit. pp. 38—41. 
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business of the State. The management of Sulaimanla 

Madrasa was also entrusted to him. He once again received 

35 

the title of Khan and Mir Dabir. 

Munshi Jamal-ud-Din (Mudra-ul-Maham) was so much 

impressed by vast literary acquirements of Sidiq Hasan that 

36 

he gave his daughter Zakiya in marriage to him. 

In 1285 Sidiq Hasan Khan proceeded to Mecca for 
pilgrimage which also marked the end of the glorious period 
of Nawab Sikandar who was then succeeded by Newab Shah Jehan 
Begum (1868-1901)? 7 

Nawab Sidiq Hasan when on his way back to Bhopal 
from pilgrimage experienced the death of Nawab Baki Mohammad 


35. Sidiq Hasan Khan, Aboavul Min an Wa Baaayul Mehn. pp. 38—41. 

36. Ibid., See also Ali Hasan Khan, p. 93. 

37. Zakiya Begum gave birth to two sons and two daughters 
viz., Nur-ul-Hasan (b. 1278 A.H.), Safiya (b. 1280 A.H.) 

Ali Hasan (b. 1283 A.H.) and Hafsa (b.1284 A.H.). 

Shah Jehan Begum was married to Bakshi Baqi 
Mohammed Khan in 1855. The nobles of Bhopal were not 
prepared to acknowledge the latter as the ruler of Bhopal 
as he did not belong to the ruling family. He was 
eventually made as a titular head and the real powers 
vested with Shah Jehan Begum. See A Collection of 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads by C. U. Aitchism, 

Vol. IV, Cal., 1909, p. 286. 
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Khan • This was the beginning of a testing period for 

Nawab Shah Jehan Begum. She was at times advised by British 

39 

authorities to marry again if she desired . Atlast she showed 

her willingness to Sidiq Hasan who had already earned his 

40 

name among the ulama of India • 

Having married Sidiq Hasan, Shah Jehan Begum urged the 

British officials that same marks of distinction should be given 

41 

to Sidiq Hasan as were once enjoyed by her first husband. 

The Government accordingly honoured Sidiq Hasan. The distinctions 
given to Sidiq Hasan were*- 

1. The title of Nawab with addition of Nazir-ud-Doula; 

2. A Khilat from the Governor—General; 

3. A Salute of 17 guns within the territories of Bhopal; 

4. That he should receive visits from English officers. 


38. C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements 
and San ads. Vol. IV, Calcutta, 1909, p. 286. 


39. Shah Jahan Begum, Tal-ul-Iqbal, p. 27. 

40. Ibid., 

41. An official letter from Nawab Shah Jahan Begum to 
Colonel Osbomec. B. Political Agent, dated 4th February, 
1872. 


The Governor—General in his despatch confe&led 


the title of Nawab Walaj a-Arnif-ul-Mulk on Sayyid Mohammad 

42 

Sidiq Hasan Khan Bahadur . He was also given the title of 

Motimld-ul-Maham or second Minister of State and with it a 

43 

jagir yielding Rs. 24,000/- per annum . A general khilat 
comprising horses, elephants, palanquins, swords etc., valued 
at Rs. 10,000/- was also confessed on him on 21st Rabiu*l Akhev 
l288/2nd July 1871 4 J 

Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan and The Ahl-l-Hadith Movement* 

In its earlier phase the history of the Ahl-i-Hadith 

Movement was to a great extent centered round the activities of 

Moulana Nazir Husain Dehlavi and Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan 
45 

Bhopali • Both the leaders made energetic efforts in the 
propagation of Ahl-i-Hadith tenents in the various regions of 


42. Nawab Shah Jehan Begum, Tal-ul-Iobal. p. 24. 

43. Ibid., 

44. Ibid., 


45. 


Ziyal-ul-Hasan, op. cit. p. 127. 
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the sub-continent. So widespread was the influence of 
their activities that even the Hanafite leaders like Abdul 
Hasan All Nadvi expressed praise for their role*. 

Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan did not lay much emphasis 
on issues like Aroin-i-Bil 1 ehar. R af 1-Yadal n end Khalfu* 1-Imam 
but stressed the inportance of the two sources of law i.e. 

47 

Quran and Hadith# and also free interpretation of the book • 

He observed that the atmosphere round him was unislamic 

because some new customs had crept into the Islamic society# 

48 

which had actually been borrowed from Hinduism • He was of 
the view that Indian Muslims had not yet purged Islam of its 

accretions. At the same time# however# he did not think it 

49 

proper to criticise other religion • 

Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan was critical of the prevailing 
practice of visits to the tombs and veneration of the pirs 
which#in his view#were unislamic. The extra-vagant ceremonies 


46. Sayyid Abdul Hasan Ali Nadvi# Hazrat-i-Sawid Ahmad 
Shahid K*a Ba'd 131 ah-l-Mus11 ml nW a- Ifav a-1- Dln-kl 
Koshishen. Alfuraan. ix/9&l0# 'l36 ""a.H. 

47. Sidiq Hasan, Iboavul Minan Wa Bacavul Mehn. pp. 25# 27. 

48. Sidiq Hasan# Ikhlas-ul-Tauhid Lil Hamid-ul-Malid. 

1305 A.H.# pp. 17, 50. 

49. Ibid.# 


connected with the death of a Musalman^ were also 

criticized by him. He wrote extensively on Islam and there 

51 

are 266 works which stand to his credit • SHe was perhaps 
the first Muslim scholar of India who wrote works on an 
alphabetical order 5 * 

Though an erudite scholar, Nawab Sidiq Hasan could 
not draw the masses towards the Ahl-i-Hadith Movement. The 
fact is that on account of his social position as the Nawab 
he could not enter into religious discussions with common 
people. Nor could he express ideas publicly since these were 
/bound to create suspicion among the English. So he depended 
on the publication of works, which he believed to be the only 


50. Ibid. See Also, Ikhlad-ul-Fawald, 1305 A.H., pp. 20—22, 

51. Sayyid Akbar Alam writes that Nawab Sidiq Hasan is 

a man of vast literary acquirements. I doubt, if there is 
any alim in India at the present day who could approach 
the author in the projundity and depth of knowledge of 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu poet... He has written on 
various subjects and I can hardly recollect any alim who 
has done the same. See Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan, An 
Interpretation of Wahabis, preface. 

52. Hasan Khan, Tar 1 urn an-ul-Wahabi v a, This was translated 
into English by Sayyid Akbar Alam (third Assistant to 
the Second Minister of Bhopal) under the title of An 
Interpretation of Wahabism. Preface. See also Sayyid Ali 
Hasan Khan, Masir-i-Sidioi. Vol. II and IV, The works 
written by Sidiq Hasan has also been quoted by the author. 





way to express his ideas and above all to write against 

53 

the omissions and commissions of the English, On the other 
hand his colleague Moulana Nazir Husain attracted a large 

54 

number of his followers towards the Ahl-i-Hadith movement • 

Those who learnt at his feet were able to distinguish themselves 

55 

among the religious heads of India • 

But we should not lose signt of thefect that Sidiq 
Hasan Khan financially helped the movement. According to one 
report more than 12 Ahl-i-Hadith leaders received scholarships 
from him# the prominent among them beinc Moulana Nazir Husain 
Dehlavi^f Abdul Aziz Rahimabadi, Moulvi Mohammad Joone Garhi# 
Cazi Mohammad Bashir-ud-Din etc., Abu Sayyid Moulana Mohammad 


53. C. U. Aitchison, op. cit., p. 286. 

54. Fazl Husain# op. cit.# pp. 342—367. 

55. Sayyid Ali Hasan# op. cit.# Vol. JI. pp. 38-42. 

56. Not only this but Nawab brought many Ulama of his 

sect from north India to staff the states bureaucracy# 
among them Nazir Hussain’s former student Moulana 
Salamat-Ullah Jairajpuri, who became the Director of 
the Jamia Masjid and supervisor of ell madrasas of the 
state. See Moulana Nazir Husain# Makatib-i-Nazlrya. f.49. 



57 

Husain Batalwi too was getting financial aid from 
Sidiq Hasan. The former edited Ishatu Sunn a. the well known 
and the first paper of Ahl-i-Hadith of India* It was mainly 
owing to this aid that appeared as a mouth-piece of Sidiq 
Hasan. The Ahl-i-Hadith leaders continued to receive scholar¬ 
ships even after the death of Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan, under 
N a wab Shah Jehan Begum 6 ? 

It is important to note that most works published 

by Sidiq Hasan Khan were, in reality* critical not only of the 

British Government but also a majority of the Indian Muslims 

59 

claiming themselves to be Ahl-i-Sunna-Wa-Jamat . Thus Moulana 
Fazl Rasul Badayuni and Moulvi Ilahi Baksh even went to the 
extent of declaring him as an apostate from Islam 6 ? At the 
same time the attitude of the British Government was also hostile 


57. He was one of the early members of the movement and was in 
close contact with Sidiq Hasan Khan. When-ever the latter 
was suspected by the government of British India, Husain 
Batalwi left no stone unturned in advocating his cause. He 
always proved Sidiq Hasan as loyal to the government. For 
example vhen Sidiq Hasan was reported to have contacts 
with the Mehdi of Sudan it was criticized in vehement 
terms by Husain Bataiwi in a series of the issues of 
Ishatu-Sunn a. 

53. Ishatu Sunna, V ol. II, p. 39. 

59. For the term see glossary* 

Sidiq Hasan mentions it was Fazl Rasul Badayuni who first 
of all used the t erm "Wahabi** to the followers of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid. See Sidiq Hasan, Tar 1 uman-l-Wahabiva. 1300 
A.H., pp. 55, 75. 

Fazl-Rasul Badayuni, Saif-ul-Jabar. pp. 11—18; See also, 
Moulvi Ilahi Baksh, Sivootu Rahman# Patna, 1306 A.H., 
pp. 9—11.' 
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to him. Sir Lepel Griffon described some of his works viz., 

Maluma Khutub^ * Hadavat«-us-»Sait. Mowadul Cbeid and Rouz-ul- 

6 2 

Khasib as an attack on the British Government . He believed 

that Maluma Khutub was published mainly with the intention 

of inciting the Indian Muslims to wage a holy war against the 

63 

British Government • So the Government of British India 

64 

declared this book as seditious . Nawab Sidiq Hasan was thus 
forced to refute the allegations levelled against him. Briefly, 
his contentions contained in a note to Sir Lepel are given 
belowt- 

1. The Khutba in question was only compiled by him; 

2. The Khutba actually dealt with Kusuf (son eclipse) 

Khusuf (Moon eclipse) 1st ask ai (rain Nikka) (Marriage) 

etc. Nothing was written against the £,overnment nor did 

it incite people to wage war against the Government. 

65 

3. It was actually directed against the Sikhs . 


61. Maluma Khutub w as published at Bhopal in 1296 A.H. It 
consists of 252 pages and deals with Khutbas written by 
Muslim theologians and doctors. We find some references 
to Moulana Ismail Shahid regarding jihad in this work. 

62. A letter addressed to the ruler of Bhopal, Nawab Sidiq 
states briefly the allegations which were ledged against 
him, with a request to forward it to the Government of 
India. 

63. Ibid., 

64. Ibid., p. 11. 

Nawab Sidiq Hasan, The Defence of Nawab Sidiq Hasan. 
pp. 5-* 9. 


65 . 
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Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan in his defence raised 

certain statements which put the Government of British India 

in a difficult situation. His argument was that books of such 

kind as dealt with lihad were published at Bombay and 

Calcutta by Hanafite doctors, still no objection was raised 

6(5 

by the Government in the latter’s case • He further argued 

that although Hanfite stood for lihad they were exempted from 

67 

calling the "Wahabis'*. The Quran which also sanctioned lihad 

68 

was published at Calcutta in the name of Mouia Quran . The 

Mjshkat which was translated into Persian language by Sheikh 

Abdul Haq and was published by him at Calcutta also dealt with 
69 

jihad . By raising such statements Sidiq Hasan actually wanted 
to kill two birds with one stone. On the one hand he wanted to 
distreet the attention of the Government and make them hostile 
to the Hanafites and on the other such statements served him 
as the convenient excuse for the time being before the British 
authorities. 


66 . Ibid., 

67. Ibid., 

68 . Ibid., 

69. The extracts of a letter from Sidiq Hasan to Nawab 
Shah Jahan Begum. 
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Sidiq Hasan further argued that Bhopal was not 

a seat of religious controversy. Even in the dark days of 

Mutiny, the mutineers, whether Muslims or Hindus, were handed 

over to the political agents for punishment. The foreigners 

fiz., Arabs, Turks, Afghans and others were, under the 

standing order of the state, not allowed to stay at Bhopal 

for more then three or four days, on the ground that they 

70 

might create disaffection in the state. 

But the confidential report prepered by Ishru Frasad 

in December, 1875 goes contrary to the above statement. It 

mentions that Bhopal was one of the main centres of Indian 

"Wahabis". The chief of the Wahabis of Bhopal w as Munshi 

Jamal-ud-Din who had married one of the late Begums of Bhopal. 

Among other prominent "Wahabis", mentioned by Professor 

71 

Qeyam-ud-Din was Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan • 

Newab Sidiq Hasan Khan was also accused of having 
given high posts to such persons, as, besides being utterly 

7 

unscruplous, had shown no interest in the welfare of the state. 


70. Sidiq Hasan Khan, The Fefence of Sidjq Hasan, pp. 13—18. 

71. Geyammuddin Ahmad, op. cit. p. 305. 

72. These persons have been referred to as Ahl-i-Hadith 
in Siral-ul-Akbar, 3rd Sept., 1895, p. 11. 
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Thus the alleged corruption and mismanagement in all 

73 

branches of administration was attributed to there • At the 

same time the British Government also levelled a charge 

against the Nawab with regard to the misuse of the Bhopal 

treasury in order to get published his various works of 

74 

“seditious** nature • Little wonder, therefore, many works 

75 

were prescribed and confiscated by the Government • Sir Lepel 

Girffen conveyed the instructions of the Government to Col., 

Bennerman pointing out the propriety of not publishing books 

which were adverse to the Government in religious and political 
76 

views • Consequently, the copies of Majuma Khutub were destroyed 

77 

in presence of Colonel Bannermen in March 1881. 

Thus Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan was left with no other 
attractive point to defend himself in view of the hostile 
attitude of the British. In some of hi3 works such as 


73. Sidiq Hasan Khan, The Defence of Nawab. p. 8. 

74. The extracts of a letter from Sidiq Hasan Khan to 
Shah Jahan Begum, dated 1878. 

75. Sidiq Hasan Khan, The Defence of Nawab, p. 17. 

76. A letter from Lepel to Bannermen, dated 1878. 

77. Sidiq Hasan Khan, The Defence of N»wab. p. 17. 
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Muwadul-Qbeld and Roug-ul-Khaslb he was at pains to 

prove his loyalty to the British* But inspite of this he got 

some of his works published in Egypt and other parts of the 
79 

Middle-East • The British Government always kept a vigilance 

80 

over the activities of the Nawab • In his telegram dated 

18th August, 1885 to Sir Lepel Griffan accused Nawab Sidiq 

81 

Hasan of being in direct contact with the Mahdi of Sudan. 

The Nawab was also reported to have sent anonymous letters to 
82 

Mohammad Ahmad (1848—1885 A, I).) who had declared himself to 


78. Ibid., 

79. Ibid., 

80. Ibid., 

81. There is a general belief among the Sunnis that the 
Mahdi would appear when Islam would be at its last gasp 
in the world. He will be the restorer of the glory of the 
faith. He will rule over for 7 years during which the 
whole world will come under his control. He will spread 
the faith of Islam in every hook and corner of the world. 
See p. Hughes. Dictionary of Islam, p. 305. 

82. Moharmad Ahmed (1848—1885 A.D.) a Samaniyah teacher 
(Sammaniyahs generally had adopted themselves to the local 
practices and were far away from Sunnah) began to preach 
against the corruption of the faith that he saw around him 
and in 1881, he declared himself to be the expected Mahdi. 
He led a holy war against the Egyptian regime and its 
local allies. Among his early strong supporters were not 
only people from his own Tariqah , but also the leaders of 

Majdhuhiyyah (the order of Mohammadan Al-Majdhub ai- 
Sughayyir/, a student of Ahmad Ibn Idris, who took part in 
the early revolts against the Egyptians and remained a 
potential source of militant opposition). By the time of 
his death in 1885, the "Mahdist Movement" had gained 
control of much of Sudan, and a fundamentalist regime had 
been established. His successor the Khilafa Abdullah 
(1846—1899) maintained the independent Mahdi st state until 
the British and Egyptian armies conquerred Sudan in 1899. 





be the promised Mahdi and had even appointed khalifa 

83 

Wodullah (1846—1899) as his successor* 

A telegrame was served to Nawab charging him of 
having connections with the Mahdi of Sudan* 

Sir Lepel Griffan came back from England in 1885* 
on 18th of August, 1885, the vakil was asked by the political 
agent to inform Her Highness of the contents of a telegram 
which he had received from Sir Lepel on the previous day. 

It is important to quote the telegrame in original to show 
how prejudiced was the Government against the Nawab* 

"Inform the Nawab who had (Illaka) connections with 
the Mahdi that his disciple and successor Abdullah was killed 
at Khartoum, on the 26th July, 1885 in the battle* The vakil 
w$s directed by the Begum to ask the political agent what 
documentary he had, to implicate the Nawab in the affairs of 
the Mahdi of Sudan* In reply Col, Kincaid said that the 
telegram was meant to convey an information. But when he was 
asked by the state to explain what the Resident meant by the 
word Illaka, he stated that the Nawab was fully aware of all 
the facts and circumstances of the Mahdi, and infact he had 
written a book on the subject. It was pointed out to the 
political Agent that the Illaka would convey a meaning quite 

91 

different from knowledge. 


83 


Ishatu Sunn a- 1879, p. 81* 
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On 20th August, 1885 a letter was formally addressed 
to the political Agent asking him to inform what he meant by 
Xllaka as the word itself did not bear out the meaning which 
he had put. In reply a parwana was issued through the Vakil 
stating that the wording of the telegram did not mean Illaka, 
but an information supplied to a man, who had taken a f ancy 
to a subject; For example information of historical f acts or 
stars, are given to those who are fond of history or astronomy; 
the Nawab had written a book on Mahdi, hence the information 
of the death of a false Mahdi was given to him. 

On 24th August, 1885, the Vakilves directed to speak 
to the political Agent that he had been duly informed of the 
publication of the book, whidi was written to show that 
the Mahdi of Sudan was a false pretender, that the ignorant 
and illiterate men should not take him to be the promized Mahdi, 
as his appearance was not borne out by the religious books. 

It was again pointed out to the Political Agent that the word 
Illaka meant connection, interest or concern, and not fancy 
or knowledge, according to the lexicon. It was further 
represented that the subjects of Bhopal had no concern wit 
any person, except the British Government, The political Agent 
wrote to-day that he would inform the Resident accordingly. 



Nawab Sidiq Hasan was accused of having published 

84 

works in support of the Mahdi of Sudan • But to counter this 
allegation the Nawab explained that such works were mainly 
written to show that the Mahdi of Sudan was a false pretender* 

The purpose was also to warn the ignorant end illiterate men 

not to follow him. The Nawab had also shown on the basis of 

his study of the religious books that the Mahdi of Sudan was 

85 

not the promised one • 

The consequence of all this was that Sidiq Hasan Khan 

was deprived of the titles confessed upon him and other privileges 

86 

which he enjoyed as the Nawab • The British also removed him 

on charges of misgovernment and in his place Madra-ul-Maham 

86 & 

was appointed for purposes of administration* 


84. Ishatu Sunn a. 1885, pp. 74-75. The ditor of the 
paper wrote various columns against the claims of the 
Mahdi of Sudan. The main obj ect was to s ave N a wab from 
British authorities. 

85. Sidiq Hasan, The Defence of Sidiq Hasan, pp. 18—19. 

86 . Sidiq Hasan, Ibquvul Min an Wa Bagavul Mehn, pp. 97—99, 
The Defence of Nawab. p. 9. 


86 a. 


Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Ibqavul Minan Wa Bagavul Mehn. p.110. 




The British were not satisfied with the measures 

referred to above. They made the Nawab subject to various 

kinds of humiliations. It was under distressing circumstances 

that the Nawab died in 1890. It was only after his death 

that British restored the title of the deceased Sidig Hasan 

87 

Khan at the request of his Begum. 
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B*SBHCS = nsB 


- V 



RELIGIOUS THOUGHT» 


The Ahl-i-Hadith (followers of the Prophetic 

tradition) were Sunnis. They confined themselves to the 

text of the Quran and Hadlth and relied on individual 

judgement upon them* They laid much emphasis on the right to 

interpret the Quran themselves and believed that the followers 

2 

of the great Imsm, Abu Hanifa, had renunciated this right • 

So they endeavoured to revise this right? The interpretations 

of four major schools of Islam were found unsatisfactory by 

4 

them • As Nawab Sidiq Hasan mentions that "there is hardly 

any work in the classical works which does not differ in its 

5 

content to another". 


1. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Masalloa Istlwa. 1291 A. H. # 

Lahore, p. 18; Khulasat-ul-Mut acrid, p. 4; Moulana 
N a zir Husain, Munazlra-l-Masood. Wa-Savvld Fl-Babul 
Itba-i-Tacrlid. 1281 A. H. # Delhi, pp. 2—5. 

2. Nazir Husain, Mlvarul Hag, pp. 37—39; Sidiq Hasan, 
Ibcrayul Mlnan Wa Bacrayul Mehn. 1305A. H. # pp. 28—29. 

3. Ibid., See also Sona— ullah Amritsari, Tavtold-l-Taolid 
pp. S, 11, 13, 21. 

4. Sona-Ullah Amritsari, Ahl-1-Hadlth K» M»dh«b r pp. 


5. 


Sidiq Hasan, Ibaavul-Mlnan-Wa-Baaavul Mehn. p. 23. 





But we should not lose sight of the fact that it 

was Shah Wali-Ullah who first emphasized the importance of 

the right to accept or reject the rulings of the four juristic 

schools according to one's own reasoning? According to Wali- 

Ullah, Hadith supersedes Jurisprudence where as judicial ruling 

7 

is demonstrably contrary to it. Addressing the contemporary 
ulama Wali-Ullah wrote "when any Hedith of the Prophet reaches 
them, they do not act upon it. They say that they (ulama) act 
upon so and so madHeb not upon Hadith". In his view the ulama 
made an execuse for understanding the true essence of Hadith. 
but allowed themselves to be guided by the established practices 

9 

of the madHab to which they belonged. They also argued that the 
Prophetic traditions were not unknown to the Imams of Islamic 
schools; so to rejdct their statements was unreasoning.® Wali- 
Ullah's main argument was that if the ulama followed themselves 
in the foot-setps of the Prophet, people should follow fchsix them 
whether this act of following was in favour or against any 
madjab**(law school). 


6. Shah Wall Ulleh, Jul iat-Ullah-Al-Baliqha, Translation of a 
chapter on Tauhid by Dewood Ghaznavi, pp, 11,13. 

7. Shah Wali-Ullah, Talhlmat-1-Ilahl. pp. 21,23,29. 

8. Ibid., p. 23. 

9. Ibid., 

10. Ibid., p. 47. 

11. Ibid., pp. 21,23. 

The four acknowledged schools of jurisprudence in Sunni 
Islam, namely, Hanafi, ShaJfi, Hanbali and Maliki, named 
after Imams Abu Hanifa al Numan (699-767 A.D.), Mohammad 
Ibn Idris al Shefi (769-819 A.D.), Ahmad Ibn Hanba*, (780- 
855 A.D.) and Malik Ibn Anas (713-759 A.d.) respectively. 
Conformity to the legal interpretation of any of the four 
schools is considered essential by the orthodox ulama. 




Wall Ullah's fundamentalism heralded the first thaw 


which melted to some extent, the fiozen and rigid mass of 

12 

traditionalist orthodoxy in Indian Islam • He had not shouldered 
the yoke of any particular madiab*^ His fundamentalism 
mitigated the influence of the watertight compartmentalization 
of Muslim jurisprudence by permitting the followers of any 
particular madiab to follow madlabs in various matters of belief 
and conduct^ If a ruling of any law school was in conflict 
with a correct Hadith, he argued, in that case the authorilative 


15 


Hadith should take precedence on the supremacy of Hadith. Wall— 
Ullah thus came to be associated with the Ahl-i-Hadith . 
Shems-ul-Haq, for instance, on the basis of his understanding 
of the works of Shah Wall-Ullah such as I nsaf. Hay at and Hu-H at 
Ullah-Al-Ballqh called him an Ahl-i-Hadith in the strict sense 
of the word* 6 


12. Aziz Ahmad, Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan. 
London, 1967, p. 2. 

13. Ibid., 

14. Ibid., pp. 40, 70. 

15. Wall-Ulleh, Talhimat-l-Ilahl. p. If. 

35 *. Son a-Ull ah, Ahl-i-Hadith Ka Mad-fab, pp. 23—25. 

16. Shams-ul-Haq, Tarluman-ul-Hadlth, NOt VI, 1966, p. 299. 




This particular trend in Wali-Ullah's right of 

primacy over the juristic opinion began to be followed by 

a group of nineteenth century ulama, the prominent among them 

being Moulana Nazir Husain Dehlavi and Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan* 

The Ahl-i-Hadith thus came to be called as a group which does 

not follow the canon law of any of the juristic schools, and 

which in theological dogmafsubscribes to the viewv of neither 
17 18 

Asharltes nor the Maturlda but binds itself to the clear 

19 

injuctions of the Quran and the Hadith • In this respect he 


17* A sect formed by Abdul Hasan All Abu Ismail al Ashari 
(born A. H. 260,878 A.D,), The Asharltes hold that the 
attributes of God are distinct from His essence, yet in 
such a way as to forbid any comparison being made between 
God and His creatures. They say they are not alnnorqhalr . 
not of His essence not distinct from it i.e. they c annot 
be compared with any other things. They also hold that 
God has one eternal will, from \tfiich proceed all things, 
the good and the evil, the useful and the hurtful. The 
distiny of a man las written on the eternal table before 
the world was created. See T, L. Hughes, Dictionary of 
Islam, pp* 24—25# 


18, Maturid is a place in Sarnmarqand, Meturidyas are the 

followers of Imam Abu Mansur of Mptnrid, who had left no 
stone unturned in rropegatinc the Hanafith tenets in most 
parts of Central Asia particularly in Afghanistan, iee 
Nawab Cidiq Hasan, Masaliqa Istwa, Lahore, 1291 A, H,, p, 2. 
Khulasat-ul-Mutaqldl kanaras, 13(1)6 A, H., p, 4# 


19, Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Khulasat-ul-Mutacrid. Translation into 
Urdu by Moulvi Mohammad Sayyid Ban ar a si, Banaras, 1306 
A,H,, p, 4# 




admits the likeness of the Ahl-i-Hadith to the externalists, 

2o 

the Zahirites , with the difference that unlike the latter they 

accepted the Sufi doctrine of mystical illumination while 

21 

rejecting the speculative excesses of sufiara . 

Since the Ahl-i-Hadith did not follow explicitly the 

doctrines of any one schools of the Sunnis, they came to be 

known as Ghair—Muqalld or non—conformists by the people who 

22 

followed the Henafiya school of Islamic thought • The Hanafis 

23 

thus dubbed the Ahl-i-Hadith as Lamazhabs. Najdis and "Wahabis? 


20, Literary it means, "Outward", exterior, manifest", A 

word much used in Muslim theology to express that which 
is manifest, as distinguished from Batin, interior or 
Khafl, that which is hidden. 


21. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Khulasat-ulMutacrid, p. 4., See 

also Aziz Ahmad, Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan 
p. H4. “ ' ' " ‘ ' 


22. The extracts of a letter from Sir Sayyid Ahmad to Sir 

Auckland Colvin, Home number dated 16—7—1986; See also 
Englishman, Fek., 22, 1887; Husain Batalwi# Ishatu-Sunna. 
Vol. II, p. 78. 


23. Rasul Badayuni, Self-ul-Jebar, pp. 13—18; Husain 

Batalwi, I shatu-Sunna. Vol. Ill, pp. 81—83., Zuhur Ahmad 
Azhar, Dairah-l-Ma* arlf-l-Islamiva. pp. 379—382. 
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The Ahl-i-Hadith accepted the prophetic Hadith in 

the classical traditions such as Bukhari and Muslim as genuine 

and repudiated the speculatine scepticism of the Aligarh 

modernists, vho lacked the capacity of determining the correct 

24 

Hadith by comparing it scientificatly with the incorrect • 

Nawab Sidiq Hasan states that only the classical specialists 

in Hadith were equipped with the resources, the evidence and 

methodology for discriminating between the genuine and attributed 

25 

dicta of the Prophet • The knowledge of these celebrated authors, 

the argued was Superior to those of the Imams and of the 

modem scholars because they were closer to the tunes of the 
26 

trophet • Nawab Sidiq Hasan further mentions "there is hardly 

any work of the Imams which does not contrary to its content 

with another? The Imams many a time accepted weak Hadith on a 

27 

particular issue and did not resort to qiyas (analogy) , The 

fatwas based on the works of the four major schools, the Nawab 

argued, were in certain cases false even to the extent of 
28 

polytheism . 


24* Aziz Ahmad, op. cit. p. 115. 

25. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Khulasat-uI-Mutaqid, p. 16. 

26. Ibid., 


27. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Ibqavul Minan Wa Baqayul Mehn. p. 23. 

28. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Khul as at-ul-Mut aqid, p. 16. 



rhe Ahl-i-Hadith were critical of the taqlid of 


any kind and accepted the Ittba (obedience) to the norms of 

the life of the Prophet to the point of absolute self-* 

29 

identification with it . Sidiq Hasan particularly drew 

attention to the disagreements among the four Imams which, in 

his view, had prevented Muslims from strictly, adhering 

themselves to the Prophet's teaching"^? In his view the teachings 

of the four laws schools had superseded the original sources 

and had almost taken the shape of laws in the Muslim society. 

In other words, the sources rather than Hadith had become sources 
31 

for centuries • He further argued that the Imams of the law 

schools were only men who lacked knowledge of all relevant 
31a 

Hadith. No doubt. Imams knew some of the companions, but it is 

also a fact that even the corrpanions did not know or even agree 

32 

in their understanding of all the Hadith • He advised Muslims to 

turn directly to the Hadith and ignore those who considered 

33 

figh equivalent to religion . 


29. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Aqlbat-ul-Mutaquln, pp. 10—-13, 

30. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Ibqayul Min an Wa Baqavul Mehan. 
pp. 23—25. 

31. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Aqlbat-ul-Mutaquin. pp. 10—13* 
31a. Ibid., 


32. Ibid., p. 38. 

33. Nawab Sidiq Ha3an, Iqhlas-ul-Tauhld. 1305, pp. 22-25, 
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Because of their emphasis on the Hadith, the 
Ahl-i-Hadith felt that they had a special access to the 
Prophet, In this regard, a dream recorded by Hafiz Abdullah 
Ghazipuri, one of the leading teachers of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
in the late nineteenth century and quoted by Barbore Metcalf 
is worthy of mention here*- 

"I saw a great crowd pressing around the Prophet 

shaking his hand and receiving blessings from him. I 

saw a man go forth from the crowd, and I rushed to him, 

asking permission to touch the hand that had touched 

that of the ^rophet, so that I, too, might receive 

blessing. He agreed, but said, you must take courage and 

press forward yourself and gain blessing without an 

intermediary. The interpretation of a dream took the event 

as a metaphor for the superiority of using Hadith over 

34 

using the teachings of the law school". 

Besides, the Quran and the Hadith, the Ahl-i-Hadith 

based their religious thought on the two sources of law sanctioned 
• 35 

in Hadith Qufas and IIma . Any issue which was not explicitly 
discussed in the Quran and Hadith, could be settled by way of 


34. Barbara Daly Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India, 
pp. 272—273. 


35. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Masalioa Istlwa. 1 291. Lahore, p. 18, 
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3 6 

consensus ( lima) . But if consensus was not acceptable 

37 

to some, it could be settled by way of 1 itlhad . As an example 

of 1 Itlhad , Sona-Ullah Amritsar! analysed the Quranic verse 

"you may continue to eat during the nights of fasting until 

the first rays of sun!! By the exercise of reasoning he argued, 

there will be no harm to one's fast if one were still reclining 

in bed after sexual relations at dawn. For if eating and 

drinking and sexual relations were legitimate at night, and 

one could eat until daw, then one could remain in bed until 

38 

dawn and only then arise to bathe • Sona-Ullah Amritsari 

praised this kind of reasoning as a means of elucidating an 

39 

obscure point while yet remaining faithful to the text • 

There was a lot of controversy over the typical issue 

whether the translation of khutba would be explained in Arabic 

40 

or any other regional language. The Barelwi ulama began to 


36. Ibid., 

37. Ibid., 

38. Sona-ullah Amritsari, Ahl-l-Hadith Ka Mad jab, pp. 59—60. 

39. Ibid., 

40. These ulama were mostly the Pathans from the major cities 
of Barely and Badayun in Rohilkhand. It was Ahmad Riza 
Khan (1856—1921), a student of Fazl Rasul Badayuni, who 
gave cohesence to this group, both intellectually and 
socially. By the end of nineteenth century, he had formed 
a group which identified itself as the Ahl-i-Sunnat-wa 
Jama* at. See M. TituB, Islam in India and Pakistan, 
Calcutta, 1959, p. 78. 
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curse those who translated it into Urdu and believed 

there was hardly any reference in the traditions to believe 
41 

it # The Ahl-i-Hadith while exercising reason on this issue, 

were sure that the meaning of Khutba might be explained in a 

language comprehensible to all, and not in a language which 

42 

could not be understood by the masses . The Ahl-i-Hadith 

believed there was a consensus of the whole community on this 

43 

issue • 

It would sound strange that in certain cases the Ahl-i- 
Hadith showed their attitude quite differently, Thits the question 
of translation of Arabic works into regional languages turned 

into a heated debate between Husain Batalwi c-md Sir Sayyid 

44 

Ahmad • The former believed that the translation of tne Arabic 
works into other languages would prove harmful because 


41, Alfuaava. 21st June, 1928, The Barelwis were of the 
opinion that the Caliph Umar forbade to talk in any 
language other than Arabic. See Fug ay a. 21st June, 19 28, 

42, Ahl-i-Hadith. 6th July, 19 28, 

43, Ibid., This issue was also raised in Kashmir in the 
forties of the present century by Mir Waiz Yusuf Shah, a 
product of Deoband. He, like Barelwis, believed that the 
Khutba should be translated into Arabic. The Ahl-i-Hadith 
of Kashmir raised an opposition against him and believed 
that it should be translated in such a language as was 
understandable to all. See Muslim, 1359, Shaben, p. 11, 

44, Husain Batalwi, I shat u Sunna. Vol. XII, p. 81. 
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translation could never be equivalent to its original 

ic 

script , But Sayyid Ahmad believed that there would be no 

harm in studying the translated versions of the original Arabic 

. 46 

works • 


The Ahl-i-H e dith movement from its very outset raised 

voice against the customs like tomb-worship, grave-worship and 

47 

excessive veneration of the Sufis . But this was not liked 
by the majority of the Sunni tfusalamans who were of Hanftfiya 
persuation , on account of their criticism of the Khanqahs 
and the shrines, the Ahl-i-Hadith were dubbed as Hutazilitis^? 

They were also called "Wahabis 1 ' becuase of their similarity 

49 

with the "Wahabis" of Arabia. 


45. Ibid., 

46. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Tahdhibya 1—Akh 1 ag. Shaben, 1309, p. 5. 

47. Newab Sidiq Hasan, Hladu'l Fawald. 1305 A.H., pp. 21—23. 
Ibgavul Minan We Bacayul Mehn, p. 125. 

48. Literary it means a rationalistic sect of Muslim 
dissenters or non-conformists. This sect was founded 

by Wasil Ibn Ata who separated from the school of Hasan- 
al-Basri (a.h. 110). 

NAwab refuted the charge of being called a foe of 
saints and claimed it was actually the Ahl-i-Hadith who 
benefitted from the works of saints. He published 
Rayaz-ul-Mart hz to show that Ahl-i-Hadith were not the 
foe of saints. Sidiq Hasan, Ibqayul Min an Wa Bacavul Mehn, 
p. 125. 

49. Fazl Rasul, Salf-ul-Jabar, p. 1. 




It is a fact that the Ahl-i-Hed±th shared a general 

orientation with contemporaneous reformers of Hijaz, where 

Moharmad Ibn Abdul wahab and others had initiated a far- 

reaching movement that emphasized the elimination of customary 

practices and a return to principles embedded in scripture. 

Che Ahl-i-Hadith, of course, denied the influence of the so 

called Arabian "Wahabis*. They believdd that the Wahabis were 

wedded to the Hanbali school of thought, whereas, they claimed 

that their movement was of an indigenous nature®^ They traced 

their link to Shah Wali-UHah and claimed they alone continued 

51 

the tradition of this great school of Delhi • 

The Ahl-i-Hadith were critical of such ulame as 

52 

encouraged Tacrlld-j-Shakshi • It indicates that each Muslim 
should follow a single Alim, trusting him conpletely as his 
true guide in matters of Islamic law. Sidiq Hasan believed that 
Taalid-i-3hakshi was bound to lead to the individual mental 
servitude • 


50. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, T a rlumen-ul- Wahebiva. pp. 30—33. 

51. Ahmad Farooqi, Urdu Main Wahabi Adab, p. 5. 

52. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Rivaz-ul-Martaz, p. 11. 

• # 


53. Ibid 




The Ahl-i-Hadith did not have any faith in the 


spirituality of the sufis and their thought, ifalike Deobandis 

and Barolwis. they discouraged the institutional forms of 
54 

sufism. They held sufis responsible for some of the innova¬ 
tions in Islam like the prostration before the Sheikh. They 

also rejected the Sufi theory of Wahdut-ul-Wulud w hich, they 

55 

believed, was opposed to the very concept of tauhid . Sidiq 
Hasan believed that there should be no speculation about God’s 
existence. He also denounced the practice of rabjtah. the 
special relation with the Sheikh^f 

57 

The practice of Shaln 1 Mllah , seeking the help of 

Abdul Q^dir Jilani, was criticised by the Ahl-i-Hadith leaders 

in their speeches and writings. Sona-ullah Amritsari states 

that it is not proper to arecite Shain' all ah since the saint 

does not have power to listen to and to fulfil one's needs and 
58 

necessities • It was probably for this reason that Sidiq Hasan 


54. Ali Hasan Khan, Maasir-l-3idlqi, p. 30* 

55. Ibid., Sona-ullah Amritsari, Ahl-i-Hadith Ka Had lab. 
pp. 44—45. 

56. Newab Sidiq Hasan, Aqibat-ul-Mutaquin. pp. 37—38. 

57. Ibid., 

58. Sona-ullah Amritsari, Ahl-i-Hadlth Ka Madlab. pp. 54—56. 
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states that " a Muslim can progress from the formal 

profession if Islam to the deeper religious essence of Imam 

only if his life in word, deed and intuition is guided by the 

word of God and the Prophet's Hadith end not by the sujistic 

thought which is in certain cases false to the extent of 
59 

shrik . The Ahl-I-Hadith, nontheless, insisted that they 

respected the great saints like Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jeelani 

and, of course, claimed him as a true follower of the Prophet . 

It was, however, the practices of the followers of the saints 

that were deplored by the Ahl-i-Hadith^* Sona-ullah refers to 

his visit of the 3hrine of Pjran-l-Kalyar in Roorke in order 

to prove his contention. It was the use of candles end aloe— 

sticks and the practice of the prostration that ware critised 
62 

by 3ona-ullah . 


The Ahl-i-Hedith totally rejected that practice of 
63 

Wasalat (mediation). They believed that Wasalat wes permissible 

only by two ways i.e. to worship God directly and to act upon 

Hadith. This form of prayer was considered as the highest stage 

64 

of Wasalat and the only way to come nearer to God • 


59. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, He.3an-ul-Insaan, 1889, p. 11. 

60. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Rlvate-ul-Martaz. p. 109. 

61. Ibid., 

62. Sona-ullah Amritseri, Ahl-1-Hadlth Ka Mad lab, pp. 44—45* 

63. Sidiq Hasan Iflad-ul-Fawaid, p. 22/ See also Mutacad-ul 
Huntaqad. pp. 170— i7i. 


64. Sona-ullah, Ahl-i-Hedjth Ka Madjab, p. 83. 
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Like Deobandis, the Ahl-i-Hedith also believed in 

Sha-fe* at (intercession). According to the*i, it could be done 

only by such persons as were immune from any kind of Shrik ^ 

No dead person could do Shaia* at . But like Deobendis they 

firmly believed that the Prophet Mohammad would be the real 

66 

intercessor on the Day of Judgement • 

The Ahl-i-Hadith considered 21varet-l-»Debur (visit to 

the grave-yards) as Sunn at because according to them, only 

throuc^i such visits could one understand the reel meaning of 
67 

life. However, it is important to note that although the Ahl-i- 
Hadith did not forbade the practice of visiting grave-yards, 
in actual practice, they did not seem to have looked at it with 
favour. 

The plantation of flowers and the use of aloc-sticks 

63 

at the graves of the deed were regarded as Jewish practices . 

The Ahl-i-Hadith quoted the sayings of the Prophet who had 

warned his community "not to turn graves into the object of 

worship and adoration, because the jews and Christians did so 

69 

and consequently precepitated their own ruin" • Another tradition 


65. Ibid., 

66. Sidiq Hasan, Iqhlas-ul-Tauhld. p. 50. 

67. Sidiq Hasan, Dawat-ul- Ply a, p. 75. 

68. Ibid., 


69. Ibid 
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quoted by the Ahl-i-Hadith in this regard was the one 

which permitted a visit to only three places viz.# the 

Mosque at Mecca, the Aqaa Mosque at Jerusaleum and the 

70 

Prophet's Mosque at Madina . 


The other practices such as maulud , the Urs of saints 
and gawwalis sung at khenqahs were also criticised by the Ahl- 

i-Hadith. Nazir Husain considered maulud to be an innovation 

72 

whose origin was traced to the festival of the Christmas • 

Sona-ullah even argued that the celebration of the Prophet's 

birthday was not justified in view of the controversy regarding 

73 

the actual date of birth of the Prophet • On this issue the 

Ahl-i-Hadith had to counter attacks from the Barelwis# especially# 

74 

Ahmad Riza Khan • The latter laid great emphasis on the 
celebration of maulud and even laid stress on the celebration of 


70. Abu Gasim Khalid# D awat-i-Tauhld-A<jeeda-i-Ahl-i-Hadith. 
Orrisa, 1958# p. 14. 

71. The birthday# especially of a Frophet or saint. Phe 
birthdate of Mohammad# which is known as Maulid-un-Nabi 
is celebrated on the 12th of Rebi-ul-Awwal. It is a day 
observed in Turkey and Egypt and in some parts of 
Hindustan# but not in Central Asia# by the recital of 
numerous zjkrs and by distribution of Alms . See T. P. Hughes# 
op. cit. p. 346. 

7 2. Moulane Nazir Husain# Fatwa-i-Nazirya, p. 87. 

73. Sona-Ullah, Ahl-i-Hadith Ka Mad jab# p. 43. 

74. Ahmad Riza Khan# Musumul Hasanain. p. 18. 
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the birthday of the Prophet three times in a year* He 

used to deliver sermons to a large gathering of Muslims 

75 

during the maulud celebrations . On such occasions# the 

Ahl-i-Hadith particularly became the target of attack in 

76 

Ahmad Riza Khan’s sermons * 

77 

The Sarelwis actually did not stand for Islam which 

was idealized in texts but# as a matter of fact, they wanted 

to preserve Islam which had assumed distinctive characteristics 

78 

during its course of development in history . Their debates 
with the Ahl-i-Hadith were particularly intense and which often 
ended with various kinds of threatenings to the Ulema, 

The Ahl-i-Hadith had also to face a polemical attack 

from the Barelwis on question of Ilm-ul-Ghayb (knowledge of 

hidden things). The former held that none but God possessed 

79 

the knowledge of secret things • Even Prophet Mohammad did not 


75. Ibid., 

76. Ibid., 

77. It is to be pointed out here that they used their position 
end legal scholarship to justify the mediatlonel custom¬ 
laden Islam# closely tied to the intercession of the Pirs 
of the shrines. These practices had made their position 
unique in the history of Islam in India. 

Like his teacher Fazl Rasul# Ahmad Riza was particularly 
against the religious thought of Ahl-i-Hadith. He populari¬ 
zed the word Ghair-Muqalld for Ahl-i-Hadith at the later 
state of its history. See Ahl-i-Hadith. Jan., 2# 1939. 

78. Ahmad Riza# op. cit. p. 9. 

79. Sona-ullah# Ahl-i-Hadith Ka Madlab# p. 10# 



know anything about certain issues. But it was God alone 

who revealed his secret treasures to him. In order to elaborate 

his point Sona-ullah Amritsari remarked that, although every 

Muslim believed in resurrection, nobody knew when it would take 
80 

place • The Barelwi ulama, on the other hand, held that the 
Prophet had full knowledge of spiritual matters ( haql-qat-1-Ruh ), 

of all metaphorical passages in the Quran, and of the pest end 

^ 81 
future • 

Like Deobendis, the Ahl-i-Hadith also did not believe 

in the doctrine of Hayat-l-Nabl (the Prophet being alive) and 

in touch with his followers. They believed in his spiritual 

existence which according to them was proved by the very fact 

that the Quran and Hadith still continued to inspire the bulk 

62 

of his followers in this world . They even cursed the Deobandi 

ulema who believed in the physical survival of the Prophets and 

saints after their death and in the immorality of their bodies 
83 

as well souls • For example, a tract issued by Mohammad Amin 


80. Ibid., 

81. Ahmad Riza, op. cit., pp. 9—10. 

82. Husain Batalwi, Ishatu Sunna, Vol. XI, p. 137; 
Ah 1-i-Had 1th, March 25, 1922. 


83. Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Aqeeda-l-Sunno. pp. 18—20 
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Sahib Andrabi, a follower of Hanafiya thought, justifying 
the physical existence of the Prophet, became a subject of 

84 

controversy and interest in various sections of Muslim society • 

According to a newspaper report, Saif Mohammad Sharif Qadri 

Rizvi, an alim of the Kolti Lohran District Sailkot, too, 

85 

criticised the Ahl-i-Hadith and dubbed them as indifels • 

Counter polemics were written by the Ahl-i-Hadith leaders, like 

Sona-ullah Amritsari, and the controversy between him and 

Sharif Rizvi reached such a pitch of virulence that the Ahl-i- 

Hgdith had to f ace sn open munazlra (polemical scene) with 
85 

Sharif Husain . The munazlra continued for several hours between 

the two renowned ulama of Punjab, each side finally claiming 

87 

victory for itself . 

It should be noted that the Barelwi ulama on certain 

88 

issues accused even the Deobandis of being kafir . In his 
Raad-l-Wahabiva, Moulvi Hay at Mohammad described both the Ahl-1- 
Hedith and the Deobandis as Munklr regarding the issues like 


84. Hafiz Mohammad Amin, Anlsul Shanguen. Novel Kishore Fress, 
p. 76. 

85. Alfuguya. 28 Oct., 1922, p. 5. 

86. Ah1-1-Had1th. 13 Feb., 1925, p. 11. 

87. Zuhurul Hasan, Arwah-i-3alasah, p. 232. 

88. Ibid., 
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razlro-l-Saida. Ghavb. Ruhanal at and Glvarhwin . He 

even went to the extent of saying that both the * sects* 

had departed from the real teachings of Islam. He was so 

harsh in his criticism that he appealed the people to resort 

90 

to social byycott against them. 

The threat of social boycott greatly disturbed the 
Ahl-i-Hadith, They were forced to lodge a complaint against 

91 

Moulvi Hayec Mohammed with the magisterial court at Sheikpora 
92 

in Gujranwala • During the proceedings of the case under 

section 500 of the Indian Penal Code, the respondents agreed 

and settled it by way of immunity. The author agreed that in 

future such derogatory words like La-mazhabis. Nejdis etc., 

would not be used and no work of such kind would be published 

93 

as were likely to hurt the feelings of the Ahl-i-riadith, 

Five hundred copies of Raad-1-Wahabiya weee burnt in the court 
of law 9 ? 


89. Moulvi Hayat Mohannamad Read-l-^ahabiya, pp. 7,9.11, 

90. Shiekh Abdul Azim Multani, Futuhat-l-Ahl-j-Hadith. 
pp. 3—5. 

91. Now in Pakistan. 

9 2. Abdul Azim Multani, op. cit. pp. 3—5. 

93. Ibid., 

94. Ibid., 




The Ahl-i-Hadith were thus able to command some 

influence in Shiekpora through their initial victory at the 

95 

court. This is testified to by a newspaper report • 

Besides the Barelwis, the Ahl-i-Hadith had also 

occasionally to face criticism of Deobandis on issues like 

taclicU khalful-Imam etc. In the debate held at Murshidabad 

on the question of taalid, the Deobandis were represented by 

Mullah Mohammad Arif, Moulvi Karim Baksh, Moulvi Latif Sahib 

and Moulvi Sayyid-ud-Din whereas, the Ahl-i-Hadith debaters 

included Abdullah Ghazipuri, Ibrahim Arvi, Moulvi Sayyid and 

96 

Moulvi Mohammad Mongol Koti , According to the Deobandi ulama, 

97 

taqlld was permitted by the holy Quran • They quoted the verses 

of the Quran which reads "One can ask Ah1-1-21kr if one is not 

98 

aware of any issue ? They regarded Ah 1-1-21 kr as the present 
99 

Imams , who, according to them, had made shariat intelligible 


95. Ahl-i-Hadith , 2 Feb., 1919. 

96. Ruudad Munazira Murshidabad. 1305, pp. 1—3. It is a 
small tract consisting of 32 pages by an un-named 
author, published in 1305. 

97. Ibid., 

98. Holy Quran v erse XXI, (Sura Nohal) 


99. 


Ruudad Munazira Murshidabad, 1305 A.H., pp, 1—3 
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due to their deep insight end research • They quoted 

Ahadith in support of their arguments* While quoting Ibn Jama*®* 

they also held that people should follow a majority group* 

According to them the Muaalids were in majority and, in their 

102 

view also, Mecca was the place of Muaalids * The Ahl-l-Hadith 

on the other hand, did not accept the meaning of the above 

citations of the Quran; they believed that there was hardly any 

103 

reference in the Quran and traditions about tactlid » The 
debates on such issues were common throughout India* 


There was a lot of controversy on the question of 

khalful-Imam between Abdul Nur (Ahl-i-Hadith) and Moulvi Anwar 

104 

Shah Kashmiri, the renowned Muhadith of Deoband . These 

105 

debates were published in newspapers • A series of letters were 
exchanged in order to show the genuinity of their claims. In a 
letter Moulvi Anwar criticised Moulvi Mohammad Nur for his lack 
of knowledge of the Arabic script. So he decided not to enter 


100. Ibid., 

101. One of the famous compilers of Hadith. 

102. Ibid., 

103. Ibid., 

104. Mohammad Nur-ul-Hasan, Munazlra Darbanaa Star Press, 
1912, pp. 1—5. 

105. Ishatu-Sfunna. 1912, March, p. 119. 
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into discussion with him • Moulvi Nur, however, was sorry 

to note that the greet and reputed Muhadith of Deoband could 

107 

not convince him on a simple issue • While quoting the verses 

of Muslim end Bukhari (the two celebrated works on Hadith) he 

says "One who cannot recite Fatih-khalful Imam his namaz is 
108 

incomplete ? He also cited Imam Shefl's statement which 
reveals that "it is obligatory on the Muslims to recite Fatih 

109 

khalfu 1 ! Imam «" For this he came to be regarded as a follower 
of Imam Shafi's thought. 

It must be pointed out that whenever there arose any 
such controversy between the two rival groups of Ahl-i-Hedith 
and Hanafis (Deobandis end Barelwls), the former often quoted 
the Hadith, whereas, the letter mostly relied on Fiqh , 

The Ahl-i-HfMiith were also critical of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
They described him as a creator of new sect which came to be 
known as nechariva (naturist) In his scheme God was deist 


106. 

The extracts of a letter from Moulvi Anwar Shah to 
Abdul Nur on 26th JamSed-ul-Awal, 1912. 


107. 

The extracts of a letter from Moulvi Nur to Anwar Shah 
dated 13 May, 1912. 

108. 

Ibid., 


109. 

Ibid,, 


110. 

Husain Batalwi. Ishetu Sunna, Vol. II. 1979. pp. 1— 
See also Bashir Ahmad Dar. Reliaious Thouaht of Sir 

-5. 

Savvid 


Ahmed Khan. Lahore. 1957. p. 141. 
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first cause, a remote lmpersonel God who did no more than 

set in motion laws that then worked themselves*** He denied 

the efficacy of prayer, for, logically in such a system nothing 

112 

could change the predetermined course of events * 


Sayyid Ahmed also did not believe in the mirscles 
113 

of Prophets * He was of the view that "to believe in the 

possibility of miracles is equivalent to the denial of pure 

114 

tauhid, for a miracle implies partnership with God in the 
matter of attributes and it is this very belief of the Muslims 
which had produced among them such bad customs as grave-worship, 
undue homage to pirs and other un-islamic rites"**"* 

The lew of nature, according to Sayyid Ahmed, was a 
practical promise of God that it would happen so if it happened 
otherwise, it would mean that we were accusing Him of going 
against His promise which was inconceivable** 6 He further states 
that the laws of nature were unalterable and not even God could 


111# Tahdhlb-ul-Akhlao. Vol, XI, pp. 209—210; Bashir 
Ahmad Dar, op. cit. p. 117, 

112. 3. Sayyid Ahmad, Quranic Tafslr. Vol. Ill, p. 28., 
Christian Troll, Sayyid Ahmad Khan— A Reinterpretation 
of Muslim Theology, New Delhi, 1978, p. 19; See also 
Bashir Ahmad Der, op. cit., p. 180. 

113. Bashir Ahmad Dar op. cit. p. 182. 

114. Ibid., 

115. Ibid., 

116. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Quranic Tafair, Vol. Ill, p. 28, 
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do anything to change them. Therefore, there would be 

no sense in praying to Him, Punishment and reward were not 

dependent upon the will of God but on the nature end quality 

117 

of actions performed , 


There was a lot of opposition against Sayyid Ahmad 

from all sects of Muslims, The Ahl-i-Hedith accused Sir Sayyid 

118 

of being a person who denied Hadith • Husain Batalwi criticised 

him through the columns of his paper, the Ishatu-Sunna, in which 

the mechariyas were described as out side the )aale of Islam 1 * 9 

120 

Sidiq Hasan also doubted the faith of mechariyas as Muslims , 


The Ahl-i-Hadith also cursed Sayyid Ahmad Khan for his 

rejection of the Siha-sltta which, according to them, were the 

authorities sources on Hadith and as such were binding on the 

121 

Muslims of the world • They also believed that these works 
could not be changed, Sayyid Ahmad, on the other hand, believed 
that he had as such right to interpret Islam as the code of law 


117, Bashir Ahmad Der, op. cit. p. 203, 

118, Husain Batalwi, Ishatu-Sunna, Vol, II, 1979, pp, 1—5, 

119, Ibid., pp. 1—6. 

120, Sidiq Hasan, Tariuman-ul-Wahabiva. p, 61, 

121, Sidiq Hasan, Ibcrayul Mjnan Wa Baaavul Mehr, 
pp, 189—191. 
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as the ancient doctors had • He did not reject the authority 

of the traditions absolutely, but held that unless they were 

subjected to a critical examination a new they could not form 

the basis of any modern codification. As long as this was not 

done, he was forced to fall back only on the authority of the 

Quran • According to Badbelwi, if the rules and regulations 

of ancient doctors were correct and true, the Ahl-i-Hedith 

were willing to accept them, but if they were wrong, it did not 

124 

imply any defect in Islam 1st to reject them • 

Having rejected some of the classical traditions of 

Hedith, Sayyid Ahmad began to be regarded as an apostate from 
125 

Islam . Husain Betalwi and Sidiq Hasan wrote vehemently against 

126 

him and urged the ulama to raise their voice against him . 

It would sound strage here that even the closest friends 

of Sir Sayyid who were once his admirers began to criticise 

him through their writings and speeches. Sayyid Mahdi Ali Khan, 

Ali Baksh Badayuni and Haji Imdad Ali stood against him for 

127 

his naturist theory • 


122. Tahdhl 

123. Ibid., 


1 , Vol. II, pp, 141,166,174. 


124. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Quranic Tafsir. Vol. II, pp. 190—191 

125. Husain BaHwi, Ishatu-Sunna . Vol. II, 1879, pp. 1—5. 

126. Ibid., 


127. Imdad Sabiri, Tarikh-i-Sjhaf at-Urdu-Delhi . Vol. IIJ, 
Delhi, 195 2, pp. 169,191,226. 



So greet was the influence of Husain Batelwi 

and Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan's tirade against Sir Sayyid that 

Imdad Ali made Moradabad a centre of the Ahl-i-Hadith 

activities in North-eastern India* He issued his monthly 

magazine in 1881; Tavldul Islam* which was directed against 

128 

Tahdib- ul -Akh1ag of Sayyid Ahmad Khan • 

Any discussion on the religious thought of the Ahl-i- 
Hadith would be incomplete without reference to their response 
to the Ahmadiya movement which took place in Punjab towards 
the close of nineteenth century, 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (1835—1908 A.D. ), the founder 

of the Ahmadiya Movement, was born at Gadiyen (a village in 

the Gurdaspur District of the Punjab and the place from which 

the name of the movement has been derived as Qadiyan in 1839 
129 

A.D. ) . He started his career as a M uhrlr in Sailkot in 1864 

on a meagre salary of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per month^^A few years 

131 

later he sat for the Mukhtarshlp examination, but failed * 


128* Imam Khan Nowsherwi, Tarallm-1-Ulama-i-Hadlth-l-Hlnd, 
1938, p. 563. 

129. Review of Religions, June, 1908, p. 171; Phis was the 
widely circulated English magazine of Ahmadiyas. 

130. Ibid., 

131. Ibid., 
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The turning point in his carier, however, came when he 

132 

claimed that he was inspired by God . A few years, latter, 

he proclaimed himself as promised Messiah and Mahdi of the 

Muslim faith owing to which he was able to attract some followers 
133 

in Punjab . They accepted his guidence in all matters pertaining 

134 

to the spiritual life • The Mirza made his claims clear in 

his works viz., Fatah-i-Islam . Tanzlla-1-Mar am and Azala 

Auham . The Mirza also claimed that he was appointed to renew 
135 

the faith *. In all his works, he wrote about the general decay 
of Islamic life and the need for a 'Metesiah*. He even quoted 
the Quran to establish his claim that /list as the Jesus had 
appeared 1400 years after the time of Moses, so he, too, had 
appeared as a promised Messiah 1400 year after the *rophet 
Mohammad* 


There was a storm of opposition to the Mirza's 
claims from all sections of the Muslim society in India. The 
Ahl-i-Hadith in particular who had a large footing in the 
Punjab disputed the claims of the Mirza. Mirza Ahmad became a 


13 2. H. A. Walter, The Ahmadiva Movement. 1918, Bombay, p.16. 
This pronouncement wbs made in 1889. This was infact the 
year when we find the real beginning of the independent 
existence of Ahmadiya Movement. 

133. Ibid., 

134. Ibid., 

135. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad F at eh- i- Is 1 an. pp. 8—12. 

• Spencer Laven, The Ahmadiva Movement Past and Present , 
pp. 17—18. 


136 
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target of attack in Husain Batalwi's I shatu-Sunna . 

138 

Although Husain was a strong supporter of Ghulam Ahmad 

138a 


when he first read Barehln-1- Ahmadiva (proofs of Ahmadiya), 
he turned against the Mirza only when the lattdr declared 

139 

himself to be Massiah- 1 -Maud and Mahdi • Acrimony between the 

two reached its peak during 1897 and 1898 when articles in 

Ishatu-Sunna against the Mirza were answered by Alhakam —• the 

140 

newly established Ahmadiya newspaper • When the Mirza invited 

Mohammad Husain to a public debate on the issue he was answered 

by a new opponent, Mullah Baksh of Lahore, editor of Jafar- 
141 

Zatalli . Both Moulvi Husain Batalwi and Mullah Mohammad thus 

142 

joined together to combat the Mirza • They wrote a series of 
articles against the Ahmadiyas. In almost every issue of their 
papers both made it a point to refute the claims of the Mirza. 


137. Husain Batalwi, Ishatu-Sunna. 1904, p. 40. 

138, H, A, Walter, op. cit. p. 16. 

138a. In 1880 appeared the first two parts of the celebrated work, 
and although in the exposition of Muslim doctrines 
contained therein, there was already present the germ of 
Ahmadiya teachings which formed the basis of his later 
quarrels with orthodox Muslims. This book was quite 
universally acclaimed (in so far as it was read) thoough 
out the Muslim world as an original work. 

119. H. A. waiter, op. cit. p. 16, 

14®. Spencer Lavan, op. cit. p. 21. 

141. Mulla Mohammad Baksh, Zafar Zatalli, June, 1904, p.95. 


• # 
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Ibid 
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Issues raised in these papers mostly centred sound the 

143 

nature of Islamic leadership, the khilafat and the loyalty 
to the Government. 

In order to minimise the influence of the Ahmadiyas 
on Muslims, the Ahl-i-Hadith even dubbed the Mirza as an 
acent of the Government, who was accused of having given 

material support to the British during the great conflagration 

144 

of 1857 . In recognition of his services rendered to the 

145 

British, he was awarded khilat worth Rs. 200/- • 

On various issues like the Prophet's ascension to 

heaven, Prophethood etc., the Ahl-i-Hadith leaders of Punjab 

entered into religious discussions with Ahmadiyas and even 

Mirza Ahmad. Thus in 1891, Abdul Haq Ghaznavi challenged Mirza 

Ahmad On the death of Jesus Christ whom the former believed to 

be sitting in the heavens with his physical body^f It was not 

accepted by Mirza Ahmad who believed in the physical death of 

Christ. The Ahmadiyas had a firm belief that Jesus Christ was 

147 

buiied at Khanyar • 


143. On the issue of khilafat Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan believed that Muslims owed no allegiance to 
the Sultan since at best he w§s a symbol of an institution 
which had not been rightfully held for centuries. 

Mohammad Husain Batalwi and other more militant Muslims 
believed that some loyalty to the Sultan was essential as 
a way of keeping world wide Islam together. See Spencer 
Lavan, op. cit. p. 21. 

144. The extracts of a letter from Mr. Robert Cust to Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad (Chief of Qadiyen^ NO* 576 dated 3rd August, 
1888. 

145. Ibid., 

146. Spencer Lavan, op. cit. p. 19. 

143. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, Jesus in India, pp. 77—79. 
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Phe Ahl-i-Hadith at times had to use Mi 


against Ahmad. The latter is reported to have said that 

whoever would prove of his death, would himself pray to a 

speedy end painful death, end that such a person would die 
149 

before he dies . He v<§ry often invited the world to test his 

proof by this criterion. "Even if a host of men prey against 

him, they are sure he says, to be consumed with the wrath of 

God in his ifeife time, for the mighty hand of God is in his 

support, and every one who rises against him is sure to be 

knocked down*^f° He quoted the examples of Moulvi Dastagir, 

Moulvi Ismail Aligarhi, Dowee etc., all of whom he considered 

151 

died due his prediction • 


The Ahl-i-Hadith end Ah»ediya# were at daggers drawn 

with each other. In December, 1898 the Government was forced 

to Intervene when a Deputy Inspector of Police reported to a 

superior officer at Gurdespur about the possibility of a breech 

152 

of peace resulting from the tensions of these two sects . 


148. Ordinarily a Mubahlla means a debate in which Muslims 
would reject the claims of non-Muslims and often end the 
issue by calling down curses of God upon their opponent. 

When Mirza Ahmed had become fed up with the challeges 
from the Muslims of India against his claims, he then 
invited people for Mubahlla to test his proof. 

149. H. A. Walter, op. cit. p. 45. 

150. Ibid., 

151. Ibid., 


152. 


Spences Lavan, op. cit. p. 21. 



The most formidable opponent of the Ahmediya 
movement, in the beginning of the present century, was 
Sona-Ullah Amritseri. Born in a rich family of Amritsar, his 
father Khazir Joo originally belonged to Doora, a village 

in the District of Anantnag in Kashmir, who had long settled 

153 

in Amritsar • His ancestors belonged to a Kashmiri Pandit 
family of Mantoos# who had embraced Islam. Sona-ullah received 

his early education from Moulvi Ahmad Ullah Sahib, the rais 

154 

of Amritsar • He also kept the company of Hafiz Abdul Minan 

Wazirabadi, the Ahl-i-Hadith leader of Punjab, and obtained a 

155 

sanad on Hadith from him in 1307/1889 A.D. Shortly after 

he proceeded to Delhi and learnt at the feet of Moulana Nazir 

156 

Husain at Madras a- 1-Nazlrya in Pathak Habsh Khan, Delhi . 


Having an aptitude to learn more and more about Islam 

he went to Deoband where he remained in the company of Qbaidu- 

157 

11ah Sindhi, Hafiz Abdul Rehman Sahwarwi , the eminent Hakim 


153. Sona-Ullah Amritsari, Quranic Tafslr. p. 52. 

154. Ibid., pp. 52—53, He also helped his father in business 
affairs at home* His father was a darner who used to make 
darnings on pashmina and Reffal shawls. See Quranic 
Tefsir, pp. 52,53. 

155. Ibid., 

156. Ibid., Ahl-i-Hadith, 11th June, 1909. 

157. Both these scholars developed the theories the Islamic 
socialism. See Aziz Ahmad, op. cit. p. 109. 
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158 

Aj mel Khan, Ihtishsn-ul-Haq Thanwi and Moulene Mahmud- 
159 

ul-Hasan • He also took part in the religious discussions 

. t-, ^ ,160 

at Deoband • 


After completing his studies, the chief pre-occupation 

of Sona-ullah was to wage an unending battle against the 

Ahmadiyas. It was mainly because of his works and speeches, 

full of attack on the Ahmadiyas that made him the outstanding 

leader of the Ahl-i-Hadith. He issued his weekly paper. Ah1-1- 

Hadjth, in 1903*f* A special column in its every issue was 

directed against Mirza Ahmad who was dubbed as an apostate from 
162 

Islam • Even sad names like Mardood, Kazeb, Dallal. Mufasid. 

163 

Mulhid etc. were given to him . He also gave a directive to 
the Muslims to the effect that the Ahmadiyas were not to be 


158. He was well known Pakistan’s conservative traditionalists. 
See Aziz Ahmad, op. clt., p. 109. 

159. The chief of Deoband. 

160. Aziz Ahmad, op. cit. p. 109. 

161. This was the most famous weekly paper of Ahl-i-Hadith 
of India and remained in force till 1947. 

162. Ahl-i-Hadith. June 2nd, 1905. 

163. Ah1-1-Hadith. 17 Feb., 1911. 
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164 


buried in the Muslim grave-yerds • Such remarks in the 
Ahl-i-Hadith became a subject of controversy among the Ahmadiyas 
and ultimately compelled Mirza Ghulam Ahmad to call for a 


Mubahlla with Sona-ullah Amritsar! 


165 


Thus Mirza Ahmad sent a 


series of letters addressed to Sona-ullah Amritsari which 
appeared in the Ahl-l-Hadlth 1 ^ Both the opponents accepted 
Amritsar as a venue of Mubahila. 

Sona-Ullah Amritsari continued to launch crusade against 

the religious ideology of Ahmediyas even after the death of Mirza 

Ahmad in 1908, There was a famous Munazira held at Rampur in 

1909 which was attended by various sections of the Muslim society 

including the ulama. dignitaries and the student community in 
167 

Rampur . It was presided over by Nawab Sahib Bahadur Mohammad 

163 

Hamid Khan of Rampur * The issues like the Prophet's Mjraj 
(ascension to heaven), the death of Jesus Christ and the 
Prophethood were involved in the discussions which continued 
for several days. The whole audience was deeply convinced by 
the oratory of Sona-ullah Amritsari, who, according to the Mawab, 


164. Ahl-i-Hadith. 17th Feb., 1911. 

165. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, A11az-l-Ahmadl. p. 37; 

Alhakam. 25th May, 1906. 

166. Ahl-i-Hadith May, 25th, 1906; Ahl-i-Hadith, 15th April, 
1907. 

167. Ahl-1-Hadlth. llth June, 1909. 


168 


Ibid 
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not only succeeded in pronring the Prophet Mohammad as 
Khatam-un-Nabi, the seal of Prophets* but his ascension to 

heaven was also described as a real episode in the history 

, ^ ,„169 

of the world • 


Besides the Ahmediyas, the Ahl-i-Hadith also wrote 

170a 

against the Arya Samajists the Bahsvis. The Samajists were 

particularly denounced because of their violent abuse of* and 

attacks upon Muslims and their scriptures. The work* Ranqila 

Rasul, published by Samajists gave an offence to the Muslims 

171 

since it was derogatory to the Prophet • The Muslims of India, 

172 

particularly the Ahl-i-Hadith , raised an agitation against 
the author and processions were held in the streets of the Punj do 

173 

in which provocative slogans were raised against the Samajists , 


169. Ibid., 

170. Arya Samaj founded by Swami Dayanand Sarasvati in 1875, 
holds that only the original vedic are fully inspired, 
and they contain all the truths of religion and sciences. 

It believes in one personal God and in transmigration 
and karma as the law of human life. Matter and soul, as 
well as God, are considered external, end the three 
constitute a kind of trinity for both religion and science. 
Phe Samaj is aggressively missionary in character. 

170a. Baha-ullah (1817-1892) was the founder of the Persian 
sect known as the Bahais, an outgrowth of Babism. 

171. Lekh Faj, Ranqila Rasul. Lahore, pp. 4—1®. 

17 2. Sona-ulleh Amritsari in responde to the Ranqila Rasul 

wrote Muqada3-1-Rasul where in he proved Lekh Raj's work 
as fabricated and based on legends and myth. 

173. Ah1-1-Hadlth. 22 July, 1927, p. 13. 
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To cap it all, the Ahl-i-Hadith were able to 

mobilize Muslim public opinion in their favour against the 

Arya SamaJ, It was in deference to the growing religious 

consciousness among the Indian Muslims, Consequent to the 

virulent attack of the Arya Samajists on their religion that 

the Punjab High Court sentenced the author of the hig&ly 

provocative book against the Muslim sentiment to six months 
17$ 

imprisonment • However, the author was set free under the 

175 

orders of Kunwar Dilip Singh, an Indian convert to Christianity, 

This encouraged Arya SamaJ1st to write another book entitled 

176 

Wert man* which was full of venom against Islam . Although, the 

Ahl-i-Hadith moved the court and succeeded in exposing the evil 

177 

designs of the Arya Samajists against the Indian Muslims , it 
can not be denied that the religious debates between the 
Ahl-i-Hadith and the Arya Samajists sowed the seeds of 
communalism in the Indian social life. No wonder, the Muslim 
League exploited the threat posed by the Samajists to Islam in 
India to its adventage. 


174. Ahl-i-Hadith, 22nd July, 1922, p. 13, 

175. Ibid., 

176. Pandit Lekh Raj, Wartman. pp. 12—14,18—21. 
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THE HANAFI REACTION TQ THE AHL-I-HADITH* 


There were a number of customs prevalent in the Muslim 

society seme of these were the practice ef prostration befere 

the Sheikh, veneration of Pirs and supplication at the tombs 

ef Sufis. The practices were criticised by the Ahl-i-Hedith 

leaders in vehement terms* They went to the extent of declaring 

such practices as polytheistic end similar to those observed 
2 

by Hindus* Their movement could succeed to a very limited extent 
in making seme Muslims conscious of the futility ef such practices 
The purpose behind such reform was to bring Islam to its pristine 
flory. Consequently the Ahl-i-Hadith produced a number of ulama 
who assumed the religious leadership of the Muslim community in 
north-eastern India. According to Fazl Husain there number was 
500. 

The Ahl-i-Hedith Movement did not register much progress 
in its earlier phase. It's membership was, infact, limited to 
certain families* In 1891 the strength ef membership in the Ahl- 
i-Hedith organisation was 1340 in the Punjab and its feudatories? 


1* Nazir Husain, Munazlra-Masood-wa-Sayyld Fl-Babu* 1-Itba-l- 
Taalid. 1281 A. H., pp. 7—13. 

2. Ibid., Sidiq Hasan Khan, Ikhlas-ul-Tauhld, 1305, A. H., 
pp. 17—22,50* Ikhlad-ul-Fawald. 1305, pp. 20—23* 

3* Fazl Husain, op. cit., pp. 342—367. 

4. Census of India, 1891, Vel. XIX, Part 1st, Punjab and Its 

Feudatories , p. 190. 

The Ahl-i-Hedith claimed that their membership required 
immense knowledge on Quran. This factor to a large extent 
accounted for the membership being very low* See Ishatu- 
Sunna * 1886, p. 37* 
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It is worth-noting thet Punjab was one of the main centres 
of Ahl-i-Hedith in northern India* The reason why the movement 
did net register considerable progress in its earlier phase 
may be explained mainly in terms of elitist character of the 
Ahl-i-Hadith leadership^* In the united provinces* for instance* 
there was preponderance of Sayyids who formed 1/5 of the total 
number of members of the Ahl-i-Hedith^ It is also worth-noting 
thet a further 10% was provided by the descendants of th* 
Mughals* About 1/4 of the whole were in Government services 

7 

h|Yincj hiehsr status . 

In order to increase the membership of the party some 

of the leaders founded new madrases where Islamic knowledge 

was imparted to the students and simultaneously knowledge on 

the religious thought «f Ahl-i-Hedith was also imparted to 

them. Thus madras a- medrase-i-Mohammadiya . Madrasa- 

1-Ahmadiya Dale-j^Ha and madrasa~l-Chashma-i-Kahmat . The subjects 

generally taught in these schools were Quran, Hadlth* tafslr* 

3 

grammar, and a little information about figh . The secular 

9 

sciences were totally rejected in these schools* 


4a* Husain Batalwi, I shatu-sunna* 1836, p. 37. 

5* Abu Imam Khan Hewsherwi* T ar j umcn- 1- -lama-i-Hadlth Hind* 
1937, Delhi* pp. 60—62. 

6. Ibid., 

7. Ibid.* 

8* Ibid.* pp* 89—-90* 

9. Ibid., 
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It is to be noted that these schools were run mostly 

10 

on the income derived from popular contribution • Some of the 

teachers of the aforesaid madresas used to receive their monthly 

salaries from contributions. The various organisations of Ahl-i- 

Hadith at different places kept records of the donors and 

annually published in the form of book-lets the names of the 

donors, who thus received recognition for their generosity 11 

The donors were listed in order of the si^e of their gifts but 

even the humblest contributor was included. There are records 

that some people donated books, and even food for the students 

and equipment to furnish the madrasas . Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan 

and Moulana Abdul Rehman Mubarekpuri are said to have distributed 

books among the students as well as the teachers free of cost 

12 

or sometimes at cheap rates . This attitude of the Ahl-i-Hadith 

leaders provided an opportunity to the students belonging to 

poorer sections of society to enter schools. Consequently, 

students from the remotest parts of their respective states came 

13 

to seek admission to these madrasas . 


10. Rudaad. 1938, pp. 57—58. 

11. Ibid., 

12. Ishatu-ffunna, 1907, pp. 38—42. 


13. Ruddod. 1917, pp. 14—15. 
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The impact of the madrasa system was felt by Sona-ullah 
Amritsar! wh'U once said "this is the only method to enhance the 
membership of the Ahl-i-Hadith^ It is also on record that 
those who studied in the madrasas left no stone unturned in 
preaching the Ahl-i-Hadith tenets where-ever they went either as 
teachers or Imams of the Masques? 


The Ahl-i-Hadith movement continued to launch a crusade 

against rampant corrupt practices in the Muslim society. It also 

rejected any kind of taolid before the two sources of law i.e. 

Quran and Hadith, which it regarded as the only guide and 
15 

source . It was mainly because of their severe criticism against 

any kind of taqlid that they began to be called as "lamad^abhbis*, 

"ahafis" 1 f "Ghair-Muqalids", and "Nejdis" by Deobendis and 
17 

Berelwis. Some other terms were given to the Ahl-i-Hadith at 

different places in India. For example, in 1 araqabad (U.F.) they 

came to be termed, as "Wahabada". while as in Kashmir they were 

18 

called as Kutas . In the same way the Hanafis were termed as 
BidatisJ 9 


14. Sona-ullahr Ahl-i-Hadith, March, 1906. 

15. Nazir Husain. Munalira Masood, 1281, pp. 7—11. 

16. The Deobendis in particular called the Ahl-i-Hadith " Shafis ** 
in order to define their revalry as differences of law 
schools. 

17. Sidiq Hasan Khan, Ibqayul Mjnan Wa Bacavul Mehn. pp. 28—29. 

18. Mohammad Ishaq Khan. History of Srinagar, p. 81. 

19. Literary it means a person who creates new things in 
pristine Islam. 
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It should be borne in mind that there was a kin© of 
ecclesiastical race going ®n among the Sunni Muslims of Incia. 
Their main object in calling ane another's names was t© check 
the progress of ane sect and thereby to exibit the superiority ®f 
its ewn (particular)sect. 

The Ahl-i-Hedith community became increasingly disaffected 

as being styled "Wahabis**, which was generally understood as 
20 

rebel. Thus Husain Batelwi entered into official correspondence 

with Government »f British India with a view to deleting tho 

21 

term "Wahabi" in Government records . He at times requested the 

British authorities in the Punjab that a punishment ©f severe 

kind be inflicted upon such persons as termed the Ahl-i-Hedith 
22 

"Wahabis". He also desired thdt a separate entity be given to 

the Ahl-i-Hadith in Indie. He gave due coverace to this is3ue in 

23 

Ishetu-Sunne thereby focussing attention of the British officials. 
The latter were relfelctant and could not take any decision in 
this regard because it involved the sentiments of other Muslims 
as well. Thus Heme Department referred the case privately to 


20. See Home Judicial proceeding No's 35--37, dated December, 
1686. See also i ounqman Feb., 22, 1337. 

21. Extracts of letter to Secretary Government of Punjab dated 
13 April, 1886. See Home Political Deptt. NO* 11, 1886. 

22. Ibid., 

23. Ishatu Sunn a. July, 1886. 
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Sayyid Ahmad Khan for his •pinion. Since he was the accepted 

leader ®f the Muslims of Indie it is, therefore, necessary t% 

24 

quote the extracts of his opinion which fellows 

There is no doubt that in India the term “Wahabi partly 
suggests the nation of disloyalty, and, therefore on various 
political grounds 1 am decidedly of opinion that the word "Wahabi“ 
should not be used in the official papers of Government, The use 
©f the word Ah*i-Hadith especially be the Government is far from 
desireable because it has a special religious significance end 
is not a common word for any sect. It io likely that it will not 
be accepted by the majority of the Mohammadens. I don't think it 
advisable that it should be used officially by the Government? 

Sayyid Ahmad went on to suggest that the name of Ghalr- 
Mugalld (one who does not follow any Imam) be used for the 

25 

persons then called "Wahabis" , But this suggestion although 

approved by C. J. Lyall, was indignantly repudiated by Husain 

06 

Batalwi in several interviews with Home Secretary^. The former 

abused Seyyid Ahmad roundly for having suggested the term Chair- 
27 

Magalld , which according to Husain Batoiwi was a suggestion 

of evil one and virtually jeopardised the Ahl-i-Hadith senti- 
28 

merits in India, 


24, Extracts from a letter from Sayyid Ahmed Khan of Aligarh 
to Sir Auckland Colvin (Home Member) dated 16,7.86, Home 
Judicial No's 35—37, p. 4; See also Ishatu-Sunna , July ,1886 

25, Younqman, Feb., 1887 

26, Ish at u-Sunn a , vol xi, pp. 77-78, 

27, Ibid., 

28, Ibid., 
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Finally the ■■tter was discussed in Ouncil, end the 
decision arrived at was that the use of the term "Wahabi" 
should be discontinued in official correspondence, but that 

no decision should be arrived at as regards the substitute 

,29 
tor it. 

The Under Secretary to Government of Punjab after entering 
into official correspondence with the members of the Home Depart¬ 
ment and Governor General mentions in his despatch NO* 131 dated 
. the "Wahabis" henceforth should be called as Ahl-i- 
Hadith^? This decision was enforced first in the Punjab as it 
was regarded purely a local matter‘d It was during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Duffren (1884-1888 A.d. ) that -he term 
"Wahabi" w^s dropped in British Indian territories. The Ahl-i- 

Hadith paid great tributes t® the Marquis of Lord Duffren for 

32 

his keen interest taken in this regard. In their memorandum 
presented to Lord Duffren besides the names of the members ®f 

33 

Ahl-i-Hadith the names of other Muslims too were found therein. 


29. Home Judicial Proceeding No's 35—37, 1386, p. 137, 

30. From U. M. Young Esq, Secretary to Government of Punjab 

to Husain Batalwi NO* 137, 18 June, 1887; See also, Younoman 
Feb., 2, 1887. 

31. kiifcfcH* Later on the word Wahabi was dropped throughout India. 
See a letter from W. Warner Bahadur Secretary Government of 
Bombay dated 24 Aug., 1886 to Husain Batalwi, editor 
Ishatu- Sunn a. 


32. The memorandum was in Persian 

33. Ishatu-Sunn a. 1886, p. 40. 
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The latter showed their willingness with the abject of 

avaiding any misunderstanding amangst themselves as they 

thought it w as not the right time to divert attention te such 

trivial issues which would prove af na importance to the Muslim 

community as a whaled As said by Khan Bahadur Mohammed Barkat 

Ali Khan, "this is not the time to escalate our differences 

35 

but to bury these in the ground • According to him the Hindus 
had become conscious of their rights and duties, whereas, the 
condition of Muslims was deplorable awing to their petty conflict 
over religious issues • 


There was somewhat formidable opposition to the Ahl-i- 

Hadith Movement from the majority of the Sunni Musalmans who 

continued to call the former as "Wahabis? Some even appealed 

their followers that they should not enter into matrimonial 

37 

allience3 with the Ahl-i-Hadith and should resort to social 
, 38 

boycott against them . Fatwas were issued that the dead bodies 

39 

of Ahl-i-Hadith should not be buried in the Muslim crave-yards • 


34, Ibid., 

35, Ishatu-Sunna. March, 1887, 

36, Ibid,, 

37, Ahl-i-Hacith. Feb., 2, 1906. 
36. Ibid., 


39. Ibid., 
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What actually became a dividing factor between Ahl-i- 
Hedith end Henafis was the style of canonical prayer. The Ahl-i- 
Hadith said Amin loudly, lifted their hands at the time ef 
jenufluctien and prostration repeated Fatiha aloued and felded 
their hends at the chest end not en the naVal like Hanafis*? 

The Hanafis alleged that Ah.i-Hadith followed ab4*gated Hadith*^ 
Phe latter, ef course, denied that charge, and claimed that 
great and learned Muslims af the past amang them Sheikh Abdul 

Gadir Jeelani and Ismail Shahid had prayed exactly as the Ahl-i- 

42 

Hadith did • They often quoted Shah Wali-Ullah as a follower of 

43 

their sect • They were else of the firm belief that Shah Wali- 
Ullah liked the act of Raflyadan and Amin-l-fetl j ahal4l * The 
Hanafis, on the ether hand, did not like to recite Namza behind 
an Ahl-i-Hadith Imam, They often shfetti^ the doors of their Mosques 
loathe Ahl-i-Hadith, They believed the presence of Ahl-i-Hadith 
in their Mosques harmful to their prayer. Phis attitude of 
Hanafis compelled the Ahl-i-Hadith to knock at the doors of courts 
in British India, Thus the first case of kind was lodged by 


40, Nazir Husain, Miyar-ul-Haq, pp, 43--45. 

41* Moulvi Ilahi Baksh Khan, Siyootur Rehman, 1889, latna, 
pp, 15—18, 

42, Sone-Ullah Amritseri, Ahl-i-Hadith Ka Ma4dab. pp, 38—41., 
Imam Khan Nowsherwi, op, 6it., pp, 24—20. 

43, Sona-Ullah Amritsari, op, cit., p, 18. 

44, Ibid,, 
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Hafiz Kerim Beksh— a Ghalr H uqalld in Meerut High Court . 

After prolonged discussions and proceedings in the court of Law, 
the decision was heard in favour of the Ahl-i-Hadith in the 
year 1871, 6 

This decision proved of Vital importance to the Ahl-i- 

Hadith, They began to preach courageously against the Firs and 

the tomb-worship; and also worshipped in the Mosques (previously 

controlled by the Hanafis) in what-ever style they liked. This 

attitude of the Ahl-i-Hadith forced the Hanafis to sue them in 

the courts of law at different places in northern India, Thus the 

case was lodged at Benaras against Ramzan— a Ghejr M uqalld and 

two other respondents namely Moharnmad Husain and Abciul Rehman. 

According to appelants, Ramzan and his two other friends had 

deliberately entered the Hsnafiya Mosque at Madinpur in Banaras 

to create confusion. They prayed in a quite different way for a 

few days which resulted in a sc^Lff&on 22nd August, 1884 between 

47 

the two sects in which the police had also to intervene , After 


45, Sona-Ullah Amritsari, Futuhat-i-Ahl-i-Hadith. In this work 
the author has collected information ?f the various cases 
held between Ahl-i-Hadith and Hanafis from the official 
records of Calcutta and Allahabad, rhe decisions of these 
courts and privy Council have also been shown in it, Sona- 
Ullah, Futuhat-l-Ahl-l-Hadith , pp, 56—57, 

46, Indian Law Report Vol. X. Calcutta, (Privy Council), 

47, Sona-ullah, Futuhat-1-Ahl-Hadlth, p, 11, 


13,9 


the prolonged proceedings in the court of lew the decision 

48 

was heard in favour ©f Hanefis , end a fine of rupees fifty 

49 

only (50/-) was imposed on Ramzan and his two other colleagues , 

Ramzan in order to delay the court proceedings raised 

certain issues of greater significance, ©wing to which the case 

was referred to the Division Bench consisting of Old Field end 

50 

Justice Mahmud (Son of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan) • The issues were 

whether Ahl-i-Hadith should be allowed to enter the Hanafiya 

Mosques; whether they should pronounce Amin loudly and do act 
51 

of Kaf1-Yadin . The case was throughly sorted cut by Justice 
Mahmud whose decision ©f 1889 argued that a Mosque cannot be dedi¬ 
cated or appropriated exclusively to any particular school or 
sect of Sunni Mohammedans, The members of Ahl-i-Hadith or 
"Wahabis" are Muhammadans end as such entitled to perform devotions 
in a Mosque, Any Mohammadi would commit a criminal offence who, 
not in a bonafide performance of his duties, but mala-fide, for 
the purpose of disturbing others engaged in their devotions, made 

any demonstration, oral and other-wise--- justice Mahmud was 

52 

also of the opinion that Mosque should be open to all". 


48, Ibid., p. 13, 

49, Ibid,, pp, 12—13. 

50, See Indian Law Report, Vol, XII, Allahabad, p, 461, 

51, Ibid., 


52. Ibid 
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53 

The privy Council also gave its decision in favour 

54 

of the Ahl-i-Hedith in 1891 in the Tajpora Darbanga case . In 

this case an Imam of a Mosque in Tajpera, Hafiz Meulana Baksh, 

turned a "Wahabi? The use ®f Rafivadain and Amin-l-Bll1ahar was 

not liked by the followers of the Hanafi sect (Muqalids) whose 

55 

number was twelve . They argued that they should only follow 

Imam Hafiz Baksh when the letter would give up the act of 

Refi-yadaln and Amin-i-Bil1ahar . But after prolonged proceedings 

in privy Council, the case was decided in favour of the Ahl-i- 

Hadith end Mosque came under their control. The Hanafis since 

56 

then ceased to use it , 

The Frivy Council many a time reversed the initial 

decision of the High Courts and Session Courts. As far as the 

case of Ramzan is concerned, the Privy Council described that 

there was a dispute over the control of the finances of Mosque, 

and not such questions of Amin-i-Biljahar and Rafivadain as were 

57 

raised by Hanafi Muqalids • In the same way in Jabalpur Banaras 
case of 1884 the District Magistrate had awarded the Mosque to 


53, In the cases that came up before the Privy Council, in 
every Instance the first decision had been to fine or 
exclude those people who had caused the disturbance, 

54, Indian Law Report, Allahabad, Vol, VII, p. 461? See also 
Sona-ullah, Futuhat-l-Ahl-l-Hadlth, p. 57. 

55, Sona-Ulleh, Futuhat-l-Ahl-l-Hadith. pp. 60—64. 

56, Ibid., 


57. Ibid., p. 13 
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the Hanafis, but the subordinate judge, ruling on behalf 

5 8 

of the Ahl-i-Hadith ° declared that Mosque should not be closed 

69 

to any one. 

r» reach a decision could be a long process and the very 
length of time and the number of stages involved, where, no doubt, 
a further factor in intensifying competition. When a decision 

t 

was given in favour of one side, that side saw the decision as 
proof of its strength while the other side saw it as a point of 
initiation to re-assert itself. 

The British officials were much interested in maintaining 
order rather than to solve the controversial issues of different 
sects of Muslims of India. In Meerut, for example, on the question 
of the pronouncement of Amin and K half-ui-Imem . the Magistrate 
was compelled to divide the Mosques of the city, live were turned 
over to Ahl-i-Hadlth, the rest were left to the Hanafis**? In 
Etawah, much the same was done after the Session Judge and High 

Court had turned down the request of the Ahl-i-Hadith to award 

6£ 

a decision . This action was interpreted as a victory for the 
Hanafi, although the case had been lodged by the Ahl-i-Hadith. 

The Ahl-i**Hadith then constructed their own Mosque in the city 
of fit awah, 

58. Ibid., p. 17. 

59. Ibid., p. 13; See Also Law Reports Allahabad, Vol. VII,p.461. 

60. Government of India Selections, Najmal-Akbar. (Etawah), 
September 19 , 189 2, p. 319. 


61. Ibid., 
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The issues like A min Bill ahar and Rafivadain created 

a lot of confusion in various parts of India. In 1S89 in Agra# 

a quarrel arose ft the Shehi Masjid ever the pronouncement of 
62 

Amin # The Ahl-i-H®dith were beaten by Mucalids# who were in 

6 3 

large number. The Ahl-i-Hadith were driven out of Shahi Masjid . 

On that occasion the Ahl-i-Hadith turned t® the District 
Magistrate who entrusted the job to the Deputy Collector* The 

latter gave the decision that Amin was not to be pronounced aloud. 

64 

The Ahl-i-Hadith ceased t© use the Mosque * 

At certain places the Hanafis and the Ahl-i-Hadith entered 

into mutual alliance in order to avert the possibility of a fuss 

65 

over the questions of the pronouncement of Amin and Raf ivadain • 

A paper reported that in Delhi 1882# a reconciliation had lately 

been effected between two sects of Musalmans, called the Ahl-i- 

66 

Hadith and Ahl-i-Fiqh . The two sects of Musalmans owing to 

a difference of opinion ©n some minor points of their belief hate 
each other. But the leaders of the two classes at Delhi lately 


62. Sorma Rozoar. Agra# July 8# 1889# p. 441# 

63. Ibid.# 

64. Ibid., 

61. It is interesting t© note that in all the cases the issues 
were whether members of Ahl-i-Hadith could be allowed to 
perform Namza in the Hanafiya Mosques using Amin-i-Billahar 
end Rgfjyadain or could be banned. 


66. Atalla-i-Hind. Lucknow# October 19# 1882. 
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executed end signed a deed and compromise in the presence of 
6 7 

a Commissioner . According to this agre»ent the members of the 

two sects are not to hate each other, but to treat each other 

68 

as friends who could offer prayers at the same Mosque • 

As already pointed out the British Government was much 

interested in maintaining peace and order in India, It was in 

this context that the Superintendent of Police at the request 

of the Ahl-i-Hadith, asked a travelling Maulud Khwan (a reader 

of poems for celebrating the Prophet's birth) to leave the city 
69 

of Muradabad • The Ahl-i-Hadith pointed out that this reading 

70 

would lead to disorder , The preacher petitioned the Deputy 

Magistrate for redress, end we of the newspapers of the town 

71 

took up his cause . But in this case the decision given was in 
favour of the Ahl-i-Hadith, 

Inspite of the strong opposition of the Henafi Muqalids, 
the Ahl-i-Hadith Movement continued t© register much progress in 
the first two decades of the present century mainly owing to the 
efforts of 3©ne-Ullah Amritsari who organized it on a sound 
footing. In order to preach the Ahl-i-Hadith doctrines t© a 
wider circle he published his weekly paper Ahl-i-Hadith in 1903 


67. Ibid.. 

68. Ibid., 

69. Jami-ul-Ulum, Moradabad, Oct., 28, 1891, 

70. Ibid., 

71. Ibid., 



after the name of the movement 


Like Ishatu-Sunna of 


72 

• 

Husain Batalwi, the Ahl-i-Hadith als© dealt harshly with the 
Ahmadiyas. There used t® be a separate column in the paper in 
refutation of the claims of Mirze Ghulam Ahmad (1835—1988 A.D.). 
S©na-Ullah Amritsari became famous among the well reputed ulama 
of the twentieth century, mainly because of his anti-Ahmadiya 
speeches and works^. 

Sona-ulleh Amritsari toured extensively in North-eastern 
parts of India with a view to propagating the tenents of Ahl-i- 
Hadith. He was able to draw a large number of his followers 
towards the Ahl-i-Hadith movement. He claimed to have convinced 
as many as 2,000. It was again ©wing t© his efforts that Ahl-i- 

Hadith Conference came into existence on 6th Ziqad 1324 A.H/ 

74 

22nd December, 1906 A.D. Among its founding members were Sona- 

Ullah Amritsari, Hafiz Abdullah Ghazipuri, Abdul Aziz Rahimadadi, 

Ibrahim Sialkoti etc. While Sona-ulleh Amritsari became its first 
75 

President • The Conference met once a year where the future 


72. Imam Khan Nowsherwi describes that this paper had a great 
demand among ell sects of Sunni Muslims particularly in North¬ 
eastern parts of India. See Imam Khan Nowsherwi, Hindustan 
Main Ahl-i-Hadith Ki Ilmi Khidmat, 1937, p. 109. 

73. A separate heading showing Sona-ullah Amritsari V/S 
Ahmadiyas discussed in chapter VII in every issue of paper, 
Ahl-i-Hadith. 

74. Ahl-i-Hadith. Feb., 1907, Rafiol Hind. 22 June, 1907. 

75. Ahl-i-Hadith, Dec., 1911. 
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programme of the movement used to take shape. The Conference 

always stressed the need for establishing Anjumans in such areas 

76 

where Ahl-i-Hadith had a footing. 

It is to be noted that the Conference used to send 

salaries to such Ahl-i-Hadith Moulvis throughout India as were 
77 

in need of it • Having no other source the Conference itself 

78 

depended on the funds that came through the agents . Apart from 
Madrasa-i-Aara and Medrasa-i-Alijan at Delhi, the Conference 
established a few other such institutions in some parts of 
Northern India which included Der-us-3alam. Sablul Sale. 
Madrasa-l-Ali 1 an. Madrasa-i-Paiziya, Madrasa-i-Rashidjya and 
Dar-ul-Huda^ ? 

The Ahl-i-Hadith leaders, at times had to enter Into 
polemecal scenes with Deobandi Muqalids. The most important of 
these polemical scenes occured in places like Moradabad and 
Darbanga. In the former the Muqalids were represented by Mulla 
Mohammad Arif. Moulvi Karim Baksh. Moulvi Rehman Sahib end Moulvi 


76. Ahl-i-Hadith Conference Ki Salana Rudaad. 1334, p. 61. 

77. Ibid., pp. 142—144. 

78. This practice still pervades the Ahl-i-Hadith Movement of 
India. See Abu Imam Khan Nowsheri, op. cit., pp. 131,153. 


79. All of these Madrasas situated in Delhi. 



Sayyid-ud-Din Sahib , while the Ahl-i-Hedlth were represented 

by Moulvi Ibrahim Arvi, Moulvi Seyyid end Moulvi Ahmed Mongol 
81 

Koti. The discussions continued for several deys over the 
question of taclld . ^ 


In another Munazira there was a lot of controversy on 
the question of Khalf-ul-Imam between Moulvi Anwar Shah Kashmir, 

03 

Muhadith Deoband and Moulvi Abdul Noor— an Ahl-i-Hadith leader . 
A number of letters that exchanged between them in support of 

their arguments clearly reveal that both the leaders had a deep 

84 

knowledge of Islamic works, especially of Slha-Sltta . 


It is a fact that the followers of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
Movement on many occasions had to scuffle which the Hanafis 
especially of Deoband. The former were always beaten by the 
letter. It was mainly in order to save the life and property 
of Ahl-i-Hadith that Husain Batalwi entered into official corres¬ 
pondence with the Government of British India. In his official 
letter addressed to the Secretary Government of Punjab, he stated 
categorically that such Munzlra3 (polemical scenes) should not 
ever be held • 


80. Moulana Rouf, Munazira Murshldabad, pp. 9—11. 

81. Ibid., 

82. Ibid., 

83. Mohammed Nur-ul-Hasan, Munazira Darbanqa . 1912. Star ©f 
Indian Press Aara, pp. 3—13. This tract was issued affiter 
Munaalra came t© an end. 


84. Ibid., 


85. Quoted in Ishatu Sunn a. June, 1881, p. 188 
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Besides Deobandis, the Ahl-i-Hadith had to f ace the 

challenges of Barelwis. Munshi Mohammad Lai Khan Sahib Rizvi 

one of the protagonists of the Berelwi ideology mentions that 

"Wahabis are such persons as do not believe in Islamic schools 

86 

and as such they are hellish , because if there is anything 

to save mankind from hell that is to follow strictly the four 
87 

schools" • He also wrote vehemently against Moulvi Ismail Shahid 

who according to Lai Khan Rizvi misappropriated the property of 

Shah Abdul Aziz end laid the foundation of a new sect which 

88 

later on came to be known as Ahl-i-Hedith • A derogatory language 

89 

have also been used against Shah Ismail Shahid • 

Moulana Husain Batalwi had also to face the polemical attack 

launched by a fundamentalist splinter group Ahl-i-Luren that 

culminated at the end of this century. This group was led by 

90 

Moulana Abdullah Chakralwi of Lahore. Jurisprudent!ally, it was 
even more extreme that the Ahl-i-Hadith, denying excessive 
emphasis that was put on the Hadith and accusing them (Ahl-i-Hadith) 


86. Munshi Mohammad Lai Khan, Tarlkh-l-Wahablya Wa Deobandiva. 
1334, p. 45. 

83. Ibid., 

88 . Ibid., p. 38. 

88. Ibid., 

90. This sect was founded by Abdullah Chakralwi in 1902, who was 
at one time a pupil of Hakim Nur-ud-Din of Cadi an. He taught 
that Mohammad is the true Rasul (Messenger) and rejected the 
Hadith with all the traditions relating to the life of 
Mohammad. The sect differs in many other important matters 
from orthodox Islam. See Tar1urnan. 31 January, 1902., Abdullah 
Chakralwi was the editor of Ishatu-Quran. 
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of cresting two kinds of revelation • The Ahl-i-£uran 

opted to use only the revealed statements of the Guran, treating 

the Hadith as relevant only to the human situation of the 

Prophet, and taking only the injunctions of the Guran as 
92 

compulsory . The controversy between Moulana Husain Batalwi 

and Abdullah Chakralwi, on the question of ways of prayer, 

reached such a pitch of virulence that the Government of India 

93 

had to intervene in order to protect the letters life. 


91. Abdullah Chakralwi, I sh at u- £uran. 1902, p. 36. 

92. Ibid., p. 38. 

93. Husain Batalwi, Ishatu-3unna. 1902. 
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THE POLITICAL ROLc. OF THE «HL-1—HADITH 1 

The Wahebi movement suffered a setback from its 
very inception owing to a series of the punitive measures 
taken by the Government against the Wahabi leaders in 
Ambala (1864), Patna (1865), Malva and Rajmahel (1870). The 

trials of the "Wahabi" leaders particularly undermind the 

strength of the movement. As we have already noted, the term 

2 

Wahebi was understood as a 'rebel'. Thus a section among the 

followers of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid became increasingly disaffected 

as being styled Wahabis. After a regular correspondence with 

the Government of British India the Ahl-i-Hadith got succeeded 

in deleting the term Wahabi used for them in the official 

3 

correspondence. The Ahl-i-Hadith tried their best to follow 


1. See Records of the Government of Bengal XIII (1866) 
Papers relating to the trial of Moulvi Ahmad-Ullah of 
Patna and others.. See also Selections from Bengal 
Government records on Wahabi Trials (1863—1870)., ed. 
Muin-ud-Din Ahmad Khan (1961). 


2. Extracts from an article in the Ishatu-Bunna, paper of 
Lahore, published in 1886, which article was enclosed with 
the letter to the Punjab Government in 1886 from Abu 
Sayyid Husain Batalwi, the recognized leader of the Ahl-i- 
Hedith community of Punjab. 

3. See Home Judicial Proceeding Nos, 35 to 37, dated 
December, 1886. 
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in the foot-steps of Seyyid Ahmed end continued to launch 
a compeign ageinst the Government in the frontier, mainly 
under the guidance of Fazl llahi Wazirebadi. 

Barn in 1299 A.H. at Wazirabad in Punjab, Fazl Ilahai's 

4 

dynasty was popularly known as Quresh, He received his early 

education from a mission school at Wazirabad. He was well 

5 

versed in Urdu, Persian, Arabic and English, He was employed 

in the railway station in 1900 A,D,, but after one year he 

resigned the post. It was on account of his aptitude for Islamic 

learning that he shared the literary associations of Abdul 

Minan Wezirabadi^ (1267—1343 A.H,), the famous Ahl—i-Hadith 

leader of Punjab, from whom he learnt Curan and Hadith, His 

associations with Abul Minan brought about a radical change 

in him and he began to think in terms of jihad against the 

7 

English in the frontier. Thus he reached Asmas in 1903 and 
offered allegiance t® Abdul Karim, the then Amir of Chamarkand 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Khalid Garki, Fazl llahi Wazirebadi. p. 60, 
Ibid., 


He also worked in the frontier movement against the 
British. 

Khalid Garki, op, cit., p. 60, 


• # 


Ibid 


oo • 
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It was here that Fazl Ilahi was asked to visit various 
centres of India to collect funds. Thus he visited the Ahl-i- 

Hadith centres like Hadr asa-i-Aminlva. Madrasa-l-Nomanlya , 

9 

Madresa-i-Salf iya Ghaznavia # Madrasa-i-Moharmadiya. Madrasa-i 
Islamia^P Madrasa-i-Shams-ul-Huda , and Madras a-1-Mi van Sahib ** 

It is remarkable t© note that his thirst for knowledge^ drove 
him to even centres of Haraafi learning, such as. M adr as a-i-Dar- 

12 

ul-Takmcel. Madras a-i-If lah-ul-Muslemln and Madrasa-i- Jamtilll . 

Wherever he went Fazl Ilahi made people eaquainted with the 

questions like the restoration of the glories of Islam and the 

13 

significance of jihad in the light of Shariat • He did extensive 

missionary work in the rural districts of Punjab end U.P. and 

14 

also in some eastern parts of India • 


9. It was founded by Abdul Gafur Ghaznavi and was a favourite 
rendezvous of Mujahidin. This time it was managed by 
Mohammad Ismail Ghaznavi. In addition to local contribution^ 
the school received financial aid from the Hijaz Government 
primarily because Iba-i-Saud was a Wahabi. See Home 
Political Secret File NO* 101 of 19 36, p. 11. 

10. This madresa was managed by Mohammad Ali, an ex-Mujahid 
of Chamerkand. He was a keen supporter of Mujahidin and 
very much wanted to return to Chamarkand if the Amirshlp 

of the colony was offered to him. See Home Political Secret 
File NO* 101 of 1936, p. 10. 

11. See Records Department Delhi Archives (Henceforth referred 
to as R.D.D.A.) Confidential File NO* 90, 1915. 

12. Home Political Secret File NO* 101 ®f 19 36, p. 12. 

13. Ahmed Swcttc Garki, op. cit., pp. 63—67. 

14. Ibid., 
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After his missionary tour Fazl Ilahi once agaim 

reached Chamarkand, a colony which was founded in 1916 and 

till then it was regarded as a vassal colony ®f Asmas. But 

owing t® his influence Ghamarkand began to assert its seperate 

identity, which was not liked by Niamatullah, the then Amir 
15 

of Asmas • He made overtures t® the British Government and 
entered into an agreement to this effect that he would not 
permit the Mujahidin to enter Asmas and not allow them to take 
any hostile action against the British officials in his 
territory. He also assured them that he would very sogn wond 
up the colony ®f Asmas. The Government welcomed his attitude 
and granted him a small annual allowance for maintenance.** 

When information about the agreement reached Chamarkand 

it brought about a complete rupture between the two colonies. 

17 

Fazl Ilahi had already assumed the title ©f Amir-ul-Muladin . 

Plots were hatched for the murder of Niematulleh by Fazl Ilahi, 

18 

then Amir of Ghamarkand • Emissaries sent to India were instructed 


15. Home Political Secret File NO* loi, pp. 8—9. 

16. Home Political Secret File NO* loi of 1936, pp. 8—9., 
Khalid Garki, op. cit., p. 87. 

17. Khalid Garki, op. cit., p. 60. 


18. Ibid., p. 87, 
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t® request supporters t® ceese contributing funds for the 

upkeep of Asmas as the colony had given up waging jihad against 

19 

the British Government, 


It is worth noticing that when England declared war 

on Turkey in 1914 the Muslims ©f India were deeply shocked. 

They felt that the only way to fight the British Government in 

20 

India was to enlist the support of the King of Afghanistan, 

The frontier Mujahidis began to enter into correspondence with 

21 

Turkey* Germany and Russia • The Slral-ul-Akbar of Kabul which 

was read with great interest by the Mujahidis and leading 

Pan-Islamists in India adopted a very objectionable tone and 

22 

described India as Dar-ul-Harb , The Punjab and North West 

Frontier Province Muslims were convinced that their only hope 

lay in joining hands with the Mujahidin, Consequently* a group 

of students from Lahore College left for the frontier territory 

23 

under the leadership of Fazl Ilahi, 


19, Ibid., See also Home Political Sect4t File NOi 101 of 
1936, pp, 8—9, 

20, Ahl-1-Hadlth, 25th January, 19 29, Khalid Garki, op, cit., 
p. 68, vfoen a periodical journal, Jahan-1-Ialam (the Muslim 
World) was started in Constantinople about May 1914, Abu 
Sayyid (an Ahl-i-Hadith leader of Lahore) offered to prepare 
the Urdu portion of the journal, which contained articles 

in Arabic, Urdu end Hindi, Copies of Jah an-i-1 si am were 
openly circulated in Lahore and Calcutta, See Ram Gopal, 
Indian Muslims, 1959, p, 125, 

21, Khalid Garki, op. cit,, p, 68, 

22, Sirai-ul-Akbar. May, 1915, See also H©me Political Secret 
File NOx 101 of 19 36, pp. 6—7. 

23, Khalid Garki, op, cit., pp. 63-89,, See also Home Political 
Secret File NOi 101 of 1936, pp, 6—11, 
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The World War I generated a sense of awareness among 

the Mujahidins when they eame to know about the weak strength 

of the British in India. The news that only 15.000 soldiers 

were stationed in India spread like wild fire in the frontier. 

The engagements of the British forces on various fronts in 

24 

Europe to fight against the Axis powers further increased the 

morale of the Mujahidin. From the German Government letters 

came to the Rajas, Maharajas and Nawabs of India assuring them 

25 

all possible help in their anti British venture . Moulana Fazl 

Ilahi, Abdul Aziz Rahimabadi, Moulvi Bashir and other leaders 

26 

continued their underground work of collecting funds • They 

also obtained material support from Ibu 3a’ud, the * Wahabi* 

27 

ruler of Saudi Arabia • 

In 1916, a colony of Mujahidin was established at 

Sarkesh in the frontier under the leadership of Moulvi Mohammad 

Hasan ®f Punjab. Kheri Beg and Ahmad Effendi, representatives 

of the Turkish Government at Kabul, were guests of the colony 
28 

for sometime • In the same year a conspiracy known as 'Silken 
Letter Conspiracy* came to the forefront. These letters were 

24. Ahl-i-Hadith, 15 July, 1921, p. 11., Khalid Garki, ©p. cit. 
pp. 68—73. 

25. Khalid Garki, op. cit., p. 68. 

26. Ibid., 

27. Home Political File NOj 101 of 1936, pp. 6,8,11,12. 

23. Ibid., p. 7. 
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sent te the Nawabs of India by the German^ Government , 

29 

with a view to joining war against the English in the frontier. 

The photo copies of the letters were distributed across the 

India Afghan border through Obaidullah Sindhi (1872—1944), 

There had been regular correspondence between Sindhi and Mahmud- 

30 

Ul-Hasan of Deoband who had left for Hijaz in 1915 , This 

conspiracy led to the arrest of the prominent leaders of the 

Mujahidin, Fazl Ilahi who had actively been engaged in sending 

a large quantity of ammunition from the house of Abdul Rauf of 

31 

Gujranwala was also arrested. Investigations revealed that 

he had established his own arsenal for purposes of supplying 

32 

arms to the Mujahidin • Adequati sentences were awarded to the 
accused and their appeals were dismissed by the Punjab High 


29, Khalid Garki, op, cit,, p, 68, 

30, This correspondance is mentioned by Rowlatt in his 
report entitled the “Silken Letters Conspiracy? These 
letters were noted to have been written on pices of cloth 
and that is why it is known as "Silken Letters conspiracy? 

31, Khalid Garki, op, cit., p, 68, 

3 2, Ibid,, This factory was established at Wazirebad with 
the held of Abdul Majid, Abdul Ladir and Sheikh Abdul 
Aziz, 
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Court • Fazl Ilahi was irnprisened at Jalandar • However, 
after his release Fezl Ilahi carried *n a vehement campaign 
against Matu-ullah* He cendemned him far being dislayal ta the 
Muslim cause'*'* Which eventually led ta his murder in 1921* 

Sean after this event Fazl Ilahi teak aver as the Amir af 
Chamarkand* 

In 1926* haw ever, Fazl Ilahi was depased by Maulvi 

Bashir wha had entered inta an alliance with British Indian 

efficials in the frantier. In 1932* Fazl Ilahi invited the 

Punjabis at Chamarkand with the abject af depasing Maulvi Bashir 

36 

wha had already assumed the Amirship ©f the calany • This 
factien am eng the Mujahidin centributed ta the failure af the 
Mujahidin mevement in the frantier against the British* Nat 
enly this* butt funds and recruits ta© were stepped by its 
adherents* The Gevernment af British India came t© the canclusian 
that the influence af the Mujahidin was declining in 1936—37 
and henceferth it cauld net pay much attentien tawards the 
Muj ahidin 3 ? 


33* Heme Pelitical Secret File NO* lol af 1936, p* 8, 

34* Khalid Garki* ep, cit*, p* 68, 

35. Heme Pelitical Secret File NO* lol af 1936* pp* 8—9, 

36. Heme Pelitical File NO* 101 af 1936* pp, 8—9. 

37. Khalid Garki* op* cit*, pp. 8—9, 
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Before dealing with the rele of the Ahl-l-Hadith 1* 

the Khllafat movement# it seems necessary to point out that 

the Sultan of Turkey was regarded as the custodian aid the 

defender of the holy places in the area known as Jazjrat-ul 

Arab . The Impending danger to the sanctuaries and symbols of 

Islam caused deep anguish among the Muslims* Thus# the protection 

of the holy places rather than the preservation of the tottering 

Turkish Empire provided the rallying point for virtually all 

38 

sections of the Muslim community . 

It should be noted that almost all sections of Muslim 

population in India took pari: in the Khllafat Movement. In this 

respect Ahl-i-Hadith of India did not lag behind other Muslim 

organizations# Not only did they contribute to the Khllafat 
39 

fund • # but what is of significance to note is that in one of 

the sessions of Khllafat Committee held at Delhi in November 

1921# Sona-Ullah Amritsar! emphasized the urgent need for 

organizing the Indian Ulame so that they could provide positive 

40 

direction to the Khalifat leaders • He had already raised this 


38* Mushirul Hasan# Communal and Pan Islamic Trends in 
Colonial India. Delhi# 1981# p. 2# 

39. Ahl-1-Hadlth, 5th Sept.# 19 21# Mohammad! .. January# 19 21. 
40# Ah 1-1-Hadlth, 3 December# 1920# p. 12. 
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issue at the Khilafat Conference held in Lucknow. Che 

suggestion of Sona—Uilah for inviting the Ulama on one platform 

was appreciated by a number of leading Ulama including Ibrahim 

Sialkoti^ -This also explains the fact that Ahl-i-Hadith 

even claimed that they were actually responsible for paving the 

42 

way for the establishment of Jamiyat-1-Ulama- 1-Hind • 

Sone-ullah Amritsari did extensive work in inducing a 

number of ulama to participate in the Khilafat movement. In his 

paper be highlighted the activities of the Khilafat leaders and 

always stressed the need for the active participation of the 

43 

Muslims in the movement , Sven, especially at Friday prayers, 

Sone-ullah left no stone unturned in mobilizing the public 

44 

opinion in favour of the cause of the Khilafat movement , He 
also supported the call given by Moulana Abdul Kalam Azad t© the 
Indian Muslims for an urgent need to migrate Kehul so as to 

frustrate the designs of the British against the Muslims by 

45 

wooing Habibullah, the Amir of Afghanistan, In this connection a 


41. Ibid., 

42. Ah1-i-Hadith, 3 December, 19 20, p. 12, 

43. Ahl-i-Hadith, 17 September, 19 20., 12 November, 1920., 
3 December, 19 20. 

44. Ibid., 

45. Ahl-i-Hadith. 12 November, 1920, p. 7. 
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deputation of Indian Muslims went to Kabul to impress 

upon the Amir the futility of allying himself with the British 

Government# The deputation also acquainted Amir with the 

46 

miserible conditions of the Muslims of Indio « The Ahl-i- 

Hadith also e^ressed deep concern over the alliance of the 

47 

Amir with the British* 


The Ahl-i-Hedith continued to participate in the Khilafat 
sessions and took leading part in its deliberations* The Calcutt 
session was attended by the Ahl-i-Hedith leaders like Seoa— 

Ullah Amritsar! and Abdul Casim Banarasi in addition to the 
participation of the prominent political figures like Kifayat- 

Ullah and Moulana Abdul Bari^f In his speech Sona-ullah 

•9 

Amritsar! laid great stress on the unity of the Muslims * He 

also severely criticised the British Government's policy of 

putting behind the bars the Khilafat leaders including Dr* Saif- 

50 

ud-Din Kitchloo * Sona-ullah Amritsar! personally visited the 


46 * Ibid * * 

47. See Home Political File NO* 101 of 1936* pp. 8—10.* also 
Khalid Garki* op. cit.* pp. 68—75., Ahl-1-Hadlth, 15th 
July, 19 21* p* 11. 

48. Ah 1-1—Hadith„ 3 December* 1920. 

49. Ibid., 

50. Ahl-i-Hadith. 22 September* 19 21. 
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prison at Amrittser where a strict vigil was exercised over 
51 

Dr. Kitchlee , Although his plea far the release of Dr. Kitchleo 
did net bear any immediate result, he was nonetheless, able to 
organize the public opinion against the policies of the British, 
In this regard he organized a public meeting at Amritsar which 

was attended by people of all castes and religions. The meeting 

3 

was himself presided over by Sena-ullah Amritsari. 

Another leader Maul ana Deud Ghaznavi at a session of 

the Ahl-i-Hedith held in Punjab on 5th to 7th December, 19 21 

urged that Khilafat leaders should work for the Muslim cause 

in India, even if they had to cut off their ties with the 

53 

Congress leaders • He was critical of the role of the Arya 

54 

Samajists for communal disturbancies in the country. The 

session was presided over by Zafar Ali Khan the editor of 

Zamjndar , It cannot be denied that Daud Ghaznavi was to a 

certain extent responsible for generating a good deal of 

coneiousness among the Muslims of the Punjab regarding the 

55 

Khilaf at Movement , 


51, Ah1-i-Hadith. 22 September, 1921, 

52, Ibid,, 

53, Mohammadl. April, 19 22, Ah 1-1-Had 1th. 12 December, 1924, 

54, Ibid., 


55, 


Muslim Ahl-l-Hadlth Gazette. April, 1936, 
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One important result @f the Khilafat Movement was 

that the Ahl-i-Hadith get actively invelved in the politics 

®f the country* The function of the Ahl-i-Hadith League in 

56 

1351 A.H. was an important step in this direction * Abdul 

Gesim Banaresi, was made its President while M, A, Seyyid 

became its first Secretary* From its very start the League 

addressed itself to the political issues# was sent to the 

Viceroy by the Ahl-i-Heiith in which the need for the estab- 

57 

lishment of joint electorates was stressed , It is important 
to remember that the Ahl-i-Hadith described the system of 
separate electorates as harmful for the interests of the Indian 
Muslims^? 

The Ahl-i-Hadith always stressed hot Sharioh be followed 

as a code of conduct in the Muslim life. Thus Ibrahim Siyalkoti 

in the Jamivat-i-Ulama-i-Hind sessions held at Muradabad on 

12th to 14th December, 1925 spoke that Muslims of India had 

forgotten the basic teachings of Islam and as such had become 

59 

the slaves of Europeans • Sona-ullah Amritseri and Daud Ghaznsvi 
also spoke on that occasion in favour of the freedom of Indiaf^ 


56. Muslim Ahl-i-Hadith Gazette* Sept. 1934, See also 
aKT- i-Hadlth* 13 March. 19 31. 

57. Muslim Ah 1-1-Hadlth Gazette* July 1934, p. 2. 

58. Ibid., 

59. Ah1-i-Hadith, 30 January, 19 25, p* 11. 


60. Ibid.# 
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The Ahl-i-Hadith also took pert 1* the non-c3operation 
movement# This is evidenced by the arrests of a number of Ahl- 
i-H adith leaders including Sena-ulleh Amritsari, Daud Gheznavi, 

Ibrahim Sialketi and Ahmed Sayyid* According to Sone-ullah 

Amritsari it was Hakim Ajmel Khan who first ef all expressed 

his views regarding on non-cooperation against the Government 

of British India in the Khalifat session held at Calcutta in 
„ 61 

1920# His views were then favoured by the 2/3rds majority 
62 

in the session • The Ahl-i-Hadith believed that it was actually 

the views of Hakim Ajmel Khan which had found favour among the 

Cengress leaders like Mahatema Ghandi# Sena-Ullah Amritsari 

expressed his deep concern over the formetien of the Jemiyat-i- 

Ulema-i-Islam Delhi vhich was dominated mostly by the Muftis 
63 

of Delhi # The members of this organization issued a fatwa 

"which permitted Muslims to co-operate with the British"**# 

Being anti-British, Sena-Ullah Amritsari criticized the attitude 

65 

of the members of the organization • 


61# Ahl-i-Hadith. 17 Sept., 19 20# 
62. Ibid.# 

63# Ibid., 20 January, 1922# 

64. Ibid.# 


65. Ibid.# 
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It is significant to note that Sona-ullsh Amritseri 

justified the participation of the Indian Muslims in the non- 

cooperetion movement not on religious grounds but mainly on 

political grounds. His contention was that British had actually 

66 

committed errors of omission and commission • 

The Ahl-i-Hadfth and the Ahrar Party* 

The Ahl-i-Hadith played a leading role in the Ahrar 

movement. One of the most distinguished Ahl-i-Hadith leaders. 

Daud Ghaznavi became the Secretary of the Ahrar party which 

was founded at Amritsar in 19 31. with Habib-ur-Rehman as its 
67 

President • Its aims and Objectives were to work for the economic 

educational and social uplift of the Muslims, to awaken social 

consciousness and to Infuse the spirit of Islam among the 

Muslims and to strive for the freedom of the country by peaceful 
68 

methods . The movement began criticising the Congress formulla 
regarding the settlement of communal question aid rejected it. 
although its leaders were first pro-Congress^? Daud Ghaznavi 


66. Ahl-l-Hadjth 20 January. 19 22. 

67. Ahl-l-Hadith. 20 January, 19 22. p. 11. 

68. Ibid., 


69. Home Political File NO* 150, of 1934, p. 27. 
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maintained the view that the Muslims would lose their 

70 

entity if they absorbed themselves in the Congress • He was 

able to win the confidence of many Ahl—i-Hadith leaders in 

support of the Ahrar movement* Thus Moulane Ahmad Sayyid 

Ibrahim Siyalkoti and many other Ahl-i-Hadith Ulama of Kanpur 

71 

(District Hazara in Pakistan) became its supporters* 


The most important feature of the Ahrar Movement was 

its launching of a people's movement in Kashmir the early 

thirties of this century carried on an intense propaganda in 

the form of a press campaign* meetings* processions of the 

Kashmiri labourers and the celebration of Kashmir day against 
72 

the state* During the movement* the Ahl-i-Hadith paper Iqdam 

73 

became the mouth piece of Ahrar party * Sona-Ullaha* s Ah1-1- 

Hadlth also focussed its attention towards the Kashmir 

74 

politics • It gave due coverage to the problems of the Kashmiri 

75 

Muslims under Dogra rulers * 


70* Home Political file NO* 14 of 1934. 

71. Qezi Abdullah* Tazklr-l-Ulema-i-Khanpur* Lahore* p* 103* 

72. Home Political File NO* 14 of 19 34. 

73* Iqdam* Sept.* 1932. 

74. Ahl-i-Hadith* 26 January* 19 23, p. 12** 2 November* 19 23* 
p. 12, 14 November, 19 30, 

75. Ibid., 
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But the agitation of the Ahrar in Kashmir resulted 
in strengthening the influence af the British in Kashmir 
contrary to the intentions of the Ahrar* The Ahrar leaders 
admitted that the change ef ministry in Kashmir had done no 
good for the Muslim cause because only the Hindu bureaucracy 
was replaced by British bureaucracy which did not satisfy their 
demands • The subsequent arresting of their prominent leaders 
coupled with chronic problems like lack of funds decreased the 
enthusiasm for the Kashmir agitation. The Ahrar complained that 
the Briti^i Government had stood between them and the Darbar end 

prevented them from bringing this agitation against the Darbar 

77 

te a successful issue • Thus they declared Indie under British 

dominatien as Dar-ul-Harb in order to evoke much response from 

the Muslims of India# but this declaration proved futile to 

them end they could not succeed in enhancing the strength of 
78 

their party. 


76. Extract from a note recorded by an officer of the 
C.I.D. regarding his interview with the Ahrar leaders 
in District Jail Delhi# on 21#22,Feb.# 1932, See Home 
Political File NO* 150 of 1934. 

77. Political File NO* 14/14 of 1932# p, 2# 

78. The Muiahld. dated 12 November# 19 35,, Muslim Times# 
London# Vol. I# NO* 14# dated 5 December# 19 35# p. 1. 
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It should be remembered that the Ahrars could net 
succeed In their missionary programme. However, they started 
civil disobedience movement in Kashmir. They began to send 
lathes to Kashmir to defy the Kashmir Ordience., they violated 
the Railway Act while travelling without tickets, they violated 

postal Act by sending unstated letters, they started peaceful 

79 

picketing of liquor shops • The chief centres of their 
activities were Lahore, Amritsar, Siyalkot, Gujranwala, Weziraba< 

80 

Jallandar, aid Rawalpindi . A number of Ahl-i-Hedith leaders 

81 

owing to defying Government orders found their way in jails . 
Moulana Ahmad Sayyid who was in prison disclosed that Muslims 
would not survive as long as the British remained in India. 

He urged the people to fight tooth and nail against the 
Britishers 8 ^ 


79. Home Political File NO# 14 of 1932. 

80. Ibid., 

81. Muslim Times. London, Vol. I, NO# 8, 12 Sept., 1935, 
PP« 7,13. 

82. Extract from a note recorded by an Officer of the 

G. I. D. regarding his interview with Ahmad Sayyid in 
District Jail Delhi, on 21,22 February, 1932. 
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Ataullah Shah Bukhari vdno was in jail for nearly 

three weeks, disclosed frankly enough in February, 1932 that 

83 

he had since converted totally t® the Congress side • Due t® 
his alliance, there appeared a split in the Ahrar Movement ene 
led by Daud Ghaznevi and Habib-ur-Rehman and another by Mazhar 
All Azhar and Chaudhari Afzal Haq. This split ultimately led t® 
the failure of the Ahrar Movement, 

However, it must be pointed out that the Ahrar Movement 
greatly contributed to the ferment of the early thirties when 
Sheikh Abdullah emerged on the political horizon of Kashmir. As 
a matter of fact, the Kashmir leader did not fail in acknowled¬ 
ging his debt to the Ahrars when he founded the All Jammu and 
Kashmir Muslim Conference in 1932. But it is also worthy of 
note that Sheikh Abdullah accused the Ah reran for vitiating 

the peaceful communal atmosphere in the Valley at the first 

84 

session of the Muslim Conference. 


83. Ibid., 

84. Mohammad Ishaq Khan, History of Srinagar. p,H7 
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AHI—I-HADITH MOVEMENT IN KASHMIRl 


In India the Ahl-i-Hadith retained the memory that 
the Muslims had lost power to the British, Evidently, they 
maintained the spirit and posture of political struggle against 
the British. A number of Muslims belonging to the Ahl-i-Hadith 

fought a sort of a crusade against the British in the frontier 

1 2 
region and sometimes even against the Sikhs. They also took 

part in the freedom struggle of India, as already referred to in 

the chapter entitled "The Role of Ahl-i-Hadith in the Freedom 

Movement" 

Kashmir did not provide any fertile ground to the Ahl-i- 
Hadith for a political struggle of this type against the British 
and Sikhs and there were reasons for it. 

The people of Kashmir were not politically conscious 
to the extent the Muslims of India were. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that Kashmir was not under the direct hegemony of the 
British. It was a princily state ruled over by the Dogras. Since 
the scope of political activity for the Ahl-i-Hadith in Kashmir 
was next to nothing, and also because of the fact that the Ahl-i- 
Hedith wanted to devote their energies to a fruitful activity, 
inevitably they made the shrines, the custom of 'Pir-Parasti* 
and 'tomb worship* a direct target of their criticism in Kashmir. 


1. Record Deptt. Delhi Archives, Confidential File NO* 90, 
1915, and 227, 1918. 

2. Ibid., 

3. Hasan Shah, T arikh-i-H as an. Vol. I, p.442, Moulana Anwar 
Shah Shop an 1. Basharat-ul-Muire^ een. pp. 36-37, Mohammad 
Ishaq Khan, op. cit., p. 107. 
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A very important cause of this diversion in the 
activity of Ahl-i-Hadith in Kashmir was the comparative 
Isolation of Kashmir itself from the rest of India. The routes 
leading to Kashmir were difficult and full of danger/ means 
of communication and transport were scarce and tortuous. 
Consequently, the channels of contact between the Ahl-i-Hadith 
of India end those Kashmir were few and far between. The 
spirit of political struggle that animated the activity of the 
Ahl-i-Hadith in India was conspicuous by its absence in Kashmir. 
The Dogra ruler in Kashmir was not as hateful as repulsive as 
the British in India. H e was not as much as outsider as the 
British were. 

Moreover, the British with their full awareness of the 

activities of the "Wahabis" and afterwards of the Ahl-i-Hadith 

of India in the frontier particularly, advised and directed the 

Maharaja of Kashmir to hold the Ahl-i-Hadith (Wahabis) in check*. 

The British would never want the Ahl-i-Hadith to widen the sphere 

of their activities, much less would they desire them to make 

5 

the Valley e necleus of their political activities. 


4. Confidential File NO* 37, 1933, Jammu Archives. 

5. Ibid., 
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It was in this context, therefore, that the British 

succeeded in pursuading Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857-85) to 

issue orders to his officials to drive out the propagandists 

of the Ahl-i-Hadithf Inspite of the hostitle attitude of the 

Maharaja and his officials towards the Ahl-i-Hadith, the letter 

were determined to launch a powerful movement against the 
7 

social evils# that had crept into the vitals of Kashmiri society* 

Before dealing with the role played by the Ahl-i-Hadith 
in the Valley, it is necessary to give a brief history of the 
spread of Islam in Kashmir. This will enable us to understand 
the Ahl-i-Hadith Movement in its true historical perspective. 

Kashmir is not the only region where Islam made a peaceful 

penetration, there are other regions, too, where Islam spread due 

to peaceful penetration* Islam made its way into Kashmir not by 

coercion but by gradual conversion. It is a fact that Islam is 

essentially a missionary religion and in this spirit Bulbul Shah 

3 

came from Turkisten in the time of Suhadeva (1301-1320 A.D.). 

He was responsible for the conversion of a large number of 

9 

Hindus to Islam. 


6* Hasan Shah, Tarikh-l-Hasan. Vol* I, p. 442; See also 
Lawrence, cjfc.cit. p. 286. 

7. Ibid., 

8* O.M.Sufi, Kashir, p. 83. 

Ibid., 


9. 
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It was not until the end of the fifteenth century 
that the majority of the inhabitants of the Valley had 
embraced Islam** 

Although Sufis and Rishis played an important role in 

the spread of Islam in Kashmir, the role of most of their 

descendants and credulous worshippers of their shrines proved 

to be very reactionary. They popularised the philosophy of 

quietism and escapism** Many alien practices entered Islam 

because of the fact that converts did not give up their old 

customs and practices. The Khanqahs became the centres of 

12 

superstition and charlatlnisra • They began to be worshipped 
by the credulous masses who came there as pilgrims to beseech 
the aid of the saint. The graves of the saints began to be 
worshipped by most of the Kashmiris for the fulfilment of their 
wishes and vows*? 


10. Ibid., Mohibbu'l Hasan, Kashmir tfoder the Sultans. 

p. 285. R. K. Parmu, A History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir , 
pp. 118-124* 

11. Mohibbu'1-Hesen, op. cit. p. 225. 

12. Ibid., Qaylura Rafiql, op. cit. p. 215. 

Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, pp. 285—286. See also 
Mohammad Ishaq Khan, History of Srinagar, p. 105. 


13 . 
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The Hindus who embraced Islam could not completely 

give up their old beliefs and practices. There is ample evidence 

to show that both Hindus and Muslims observed a certain set 

14 

of rituals alike • For example when there was a cholera or a 

small-pox epidemic in the city, its occur ranee was attributed 

15 

to the glnls and God or goddesses • 

Thus, while describing the religious behaviour of the 

people of Srinagar during the Dogra rule Mohammad Ishaq Khan 

observes, that when smallpox attacked children, Muslims would 

usually consult their Plr and the Pandits wou&d perform some 

regular ceremonies* 6 In times of natural calamities also both 

Hindus and Muslims performed some customary practices. The Muslims 

used to go Idgah while the Hindus visited Sharka's Devi's hill 

17 

to invoke God's help at the time of distress . The Hindus and 

Muslims were alike in making offerings to the dead on prescribed 
18 

occasions • While the Hindus performed the Shards ceremonies. 


14. Ibid., Lawrence, The Valiev of Kashmir, pp. 285-286; 
Mohammad Ishaq Khan. History of Srinagar, p. 105. 

15. Ibid., 

16. Mohammad Ishaq Khan, History of Srinagar, pp. 105-106. 

17. Ibid., p. 106. 

18. Ibid., 
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the Muslims organized Khatam-l-Sharlff . Ishaq Khan further 

points out that for childless parents it was customary to visit 

shrines and call the aid of the saints and darweshea and keep 

19 

fasts in order that they might be blessed with children • 

It would not be out of place to mention here that “at 

War ip ur a in the Mag am Hake# both the Muslims and Hindus worshipped 

a stone having an imprint of foot. The Musalamans worshipped it 

as Kadam-i-Rasul (the Prophets foot print) and Hindus as Vishnu 

20 

Pad (Vashnu*s foot)T 

So common were Hindu practices among Muslims that it was 

impossible to distinguish them from non-Muslims. Lawrence was 

probably right when he pointed out that Kashmiri Sunnis were only 

21 

Musalmans in name and that they were Hindus in their hearts. 

Until the beginning of this century, no religious reform 

22 

movement took place among the Muslims of Kashmir, Infect# the 
Muslims continued to stick to the customs# habits end manners 
of their Hindus ancestors. The nineteenth century travel accounts 
fully substantiate their fact. 


19. Ibid., p. 107. 

20. Lawrence, op. cit. p. 286. 

21. Ibid., 

22. Census 1921 1, pp. 60—61; See also Mohammad Ishaq Khan, 

History of Srinagar, p. 107. 
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It was during Maharaja Renbir Singh's time (1856— 

23 

1884 A.D.) that Sayyid Husain Shah Batku (the founder of 

the Ahl-i-Hadith Movement in Kashmir) raised his voice aginast 

Pir-Mureedi, tomb-worship and denounced the worship of asthans 
24 

(shrines) . Husain Shah had visited certain literary centres 

25 

in India like Deoband and had the privilege of being the 

pupil of the prominent Ahl-i-Hadith leader* Moulana Sayyid Nazir 
26 

Husain Dehlavi • It was from him that he learnt theology and 

jurisprudence. It was also his association with the leaders of 

Ahl-i-Hadith at Delhi and Punjab that brought about a great 

change in his religious thought. No sooner had he entered the 

Valley then he vehemently raised his voice agfctnst the customs 

deep-rooted in the Muslim society, which he declared were all 

27 

borrowed from Hinduism . Not only this, but he also advocated the 


23. He was a resident of Batakpora near Madeen Sahib in Srinagar. 
He was named Batku by the Mullahs after the name of his 
Mohalla Batakpora. 

24. Hasan Shah, T ar ikh- i-H as an. Vol. I, p. 442. See also Moulvi 
Anwar Shah Shopiani, Bashar at~ul-Mumlneen, pp. 36—37, 
Mohammad Ishaq Khan, op. cit. p. 107. 

25. Mohammad Assad-ullah Qureshi, Tarikh-l-Ahmedlvat Jammu Wa 
Kashmir, 1973, p. 30. 

26. Sona-ullah Amritsari, Ahl-l-Hadith, 2 Feb., 1918. 


27. 


Moulvi Anwar Shah, op. cit. p. 36. 
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cause of tauhid—oneness of God. He urged the people to follow 

28 

in detail the practice of the Prophet Mohammad • His denunciation 

of the grave worship was not liked by the Mullahs an d Muftis 
29 

of Srinagar • He had to encounter, from the very outset, bitter 

and determined opposition from all sections of Muslim saints. 

The Mullahs and Muftis of Kashmir even issued fatwas (decrees) 

30 

against him, condemning him as an importer and an infidel . The 

Muslims were not even allowed to talk to him and if anybody 

31 

did so, he was considered to be an apostate from Islam • He 

32 

was also denounced as Da11al (anti-christ) . The opposition of 

the local Mullahs was so strong that the Maharaja was compelled 

33 

to give orders for Sayyid Shah*s expulsion from Srinagar . 


28. Mohammad Assad-ullah Qureishi, op. cit. p. 30. 

29. Hasan Shah, op. cit. p. 442; Mohammad Ishaq Khan, op. cit., 
p. 107. 

30. Moulvi Anwar Shah, op. cit. pp. 36—37* 

31. Muslim April 2, 1958, pp. 11—12. 

32. Moulvi Anwar Shah op. cit., p. 36. 

33. Hasan Shah Tarikh-l-Hasan, Vol. I, pp. 442. According to 
Hasan Shah, Husain Shah was expelled from State (Ibid.), 

But there is enough documentary evidence to suggest that 
Husain Shah was expelled from Srinagar only, who then 
proceeded to Shopian and made it a centre of his activity 
till his death. See Mohammad Assadullah Qureshi, op. cit., 
pp. 30—33; See also. General Report, Janlvat-i-Ahl-l-Hadlth 
Jammu Wa Kashmir. 1958. p. 5. 
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It must be pointed out here that Husain Shah Batku 

did not lay any enphasis on llhad whereas the Wahabi leaders 

34 

of India enthusiastically preached llhad, the reference of 
which have already been made in the previous chapter. 

Although Husain Shah's movement did not make any 

headway, he was able to influence the minds of some prominent 

35 

citizens of Srinagar namely, Sabzar Shah , Moulvi Hasan Shah 

36 

(son of Mir Waiz Rasul Shah), Abdul Aziz Chikan. 

Having been expelled from Srinagar, Husain Shah now 

began to preach his doctrines in Maasnoor, a village in Shopian. 

But he was forced to leave Naasnoor, since the Ahmadiyas had 

37 

made it a centre of their activities. He then proceeded to 
38 

Yaripura where he got a good response from the local people 


34. Kashmir ceased to be an independent state since its 
occupation by Mughals in the year 1586. The Chaks, no 
doubt, resisted the Mughals but were suppressed. The 
Mughals did not recruit Kashmiris in the army. As a result, 
Kashmiris lost their martial spirit. This is probably the 
reason why Husain Shah did not preach -jihad . 

35. His original name was Mahmud. He used to wear green clothes 
and even his turban is said to have been of green colour. 

This is why he was named Sabzar Shah. Based on interview with 
Moulvi Nuru'd-Din, Late Imam of Gow-Kadal Mosque. 

36. Muslim January, 1959. 

37. Mohammad Assad-Ullah Qureshi, op. cit. pp. 30—31. 

38. A Village in Shopian Tehsil District, Pulwaraa. 
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for his tirade against the superstitious practices • 

40 

Atta Mohammad Khan , who wqs a Rais of the time came under 

his influence. After his death his son Sher Mohammad Khan left 

no stone unturned in prgpagating "Wahabi" tenents in Shopien 
41 

Tehsil • Sher Mohammad Khan was able to win a considerable 


number of his followers towards "Wahabi" ideology. He worked 
shoulder to shoulder with Husain Shah Batku. It was, as a result, 
of their efforts, that the movement spread in villages of 

Shopian Tehsil particularly Kanipora, Yaripora, Gamzan, Rishinagar 

42 

Shorish etc. Lawrence mentions that two hundred families had 

43 

accepted the "Wahabi" faith by this time . Though Maharaja 

Ranbir Singh stamped out the propagandists, remarked Lawrence, 

44 

the movement in turn, achieved a considerable success. 


39. Hasan Shah, op. cit. p. 44 2. 

19 . Atta Mohammad Khan son of Bashir Khan was a jagirdar in the 
Dogra regime. His ancestors are said to have been the rulers 
of Kama (Darada) when Kashmir came under the control of 
the Sikhs, Atta Mohammad Khan’s ancestors were dispossessed 
of their jagir. However, the Sikh rulers used to give e 
certain portion of the revenue of Kama principality to 
Sher Khan’s decendants. See Hasan Shah, op. cit. p. 442/ 
Mohammad Assad-ullah Qureshi, op. cit. pp. 39—41. 

4*. Ibid., p. 41. 

42. Lawrence, op. cit. p. 285. 

43. Ibid., 

44. Moulvi Anwar Shah, Guldasta-i-Anwari, p. 10. 
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It is inportent to note that the most obvious impact 

of his ideology was that Anwar Shah Shopiani became his devout 
45 

follower . The latter had already raised hie voice against the 
prevailing customs like grave-worship, saint worship and 
supplication at the tombs of graves 4 ® 

Moulvi Anwar Shah was very severe in his criticism of 
the worshiping of tombs and graves. He denounced the unislemic 

practices observed by the people at graves end shrines in 

47 

vehement terms • Infact, he became the greatest exponent of 

48 

tauhld . 

It is important to note that the Ahl-i-Hadith did not 

49 

have strong hold in Srinagar except in the locality of Narwar* , 

where S e bzar Shah carried on his activities. Like Anwar Shah 

50 

he also made peqple conscious about tauhld , but he too, was 

51 

declared a foe of saints and an apostate from Islam • Not only 

45. Moulvi Anwar Shah, Guldasta-i-Anwari. p. 10. 

46. Moulvi Anwar Shah Piwan-1-Anwar 1. pp. 12—17. 

47. Moulvi Anwar Shah Guldasta-l-Anwari, p. 10. 

48. Ibid., 

49. Hasan Shah, op. cit. p. 442; Mohammad Ishaq Khan, op. clt., 
p. 107. 

50. M. A. Qureshi, op. cit. p. 51. 

51. Ibid., 



52 

this, he was also declared a Sawld Makkar . He was • 

petty pedlar. As a pedlar he would also enter into religious 

* 

discourses with the customers and make them conscious about 
53 

tauhid . Being an exponent of pristine Islam, there is an 
interesting story about his religious life. On 9th Zllhaa 
there used to be a Qhawa party at the residence of Mir Hasan 
Shah Khanyari in which Mir Waiz Rasul Shah was also invited. 

“Once with other followers Mir Waiz Rasul Shah was accompanied 
by Sabsar Shah. When Qhawa had to be served to Sabzar Shah, 
he did not accept to take it. Mir Hasan Shah Khanyari told Rasul 
Shah "how your followers have become infidels? when the cause 
of his disapproval was asked to Sabzar Shah he was reported to 
have said that I had heard the Ahadith from Mir waiz Yehya which 
reveal that "those who keep fast on 9th Zllhaa, the previous 
sins would be vanished".... I too have kept fast today? This 

5 

was not his rejection to Qhawa but to this newly created custom. 


52. The term is self explanatory meaning thereby that he was 
a petty pedlar who used to go from home to home in order 
to sefel his bangles, surma, and other items of ornaments. 
He lived at Makkar Mohalla near Narwara in Srinagar. That 
is why like the other residents of his locality he was 
cflled Sayyid Makkar. Based on an interview with Assad- 
Ullah Khan, Resident of Zaidagar. 

53. Muslim February 2, 1944, p. 11. 

54 • Mir Waiz Ahmad Ullah, Ahl-i-Hadlth Kal Njsbat, pp. 7—8. 
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After the expulsion of Husain Shah from Srinagar, it 

was Sab*ar Shah who played a prominent role in propogating the 

55 

Ahl-i-Hadith tenets in Srinagar . But he had to face strong 

opposition from the Mullahs and Muftis of Srinagar.® It was 

at their instance that people resorted to social bycott against 

57 

the Ahl-i-Hadith, Even violence against the Ahl-i-Hadith was 

58 

justified by the Mullahs . Fatwas were issued that the dead — 

bodies of the Ahl-i-Hadith should not be buried in the Muslim 
59 

graveyards , and that no Muslim should enter into matrimonial 
alliance, with them®? Not only this, they were even not allowed 
to enter the mosques. 


55. Hasan Shah, op, cit, p, 442, 

56. Sona-ullah Amritsar!, Ahl-i-Hadith , March 2, 19 22, p, 8, 

57. Ibid., 

58. Muslim 2 March, 1944, pp, 5—6. 

59. Muslim 5 April, 1961, p. 2. 

60. Ibid., The majority of the Kashmiri Muslims were and 
are the followers of Abu Hanifa. Since the Ahl-i-Hadith 
did not adhere to this school of thought, this explains 
why the common Muslims in Kashmir began to regard them as 
the enemies of Abu Hanifa. See Moulvi Mohammad Sadat, 

Halat-i-Amir-i-Kabir. p. 22. 
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After the death of Husain Shah, it was actually 

Anwar Shah who left no stone unturned In propagating the 

tenents of his religious guide. Since he was not allowed to 

enter mosques, he used to offer prayers and recite khutba 

secretly in certain homes, especially in Abdul Aziz Wani's 

house at Urdu Bazar in Srinagar (which was then known as 

Gulwanis house)It is interesting to note that in the 

absence of pulfit (number), Anwar Shah would sit on the 
g 2 

mortar • 

The activities of Moulvi Anwar Shah were not looked 

with favour by the people and their religious leaders who now 

63 

tried to damage his reputation , He was described as a man 

of low origin. Even the attitude adopted by the Government 

64 

towards the movement was far from being justified , 

Moulvi Anwar Shah visited various places in the 

Valley of Kashmir. He went to Budarwah and Ladakh for propagating 

65 

the Ahl-i-Hadith tenets. It was on his way to Ladakh that he 

met Haji Mohammad Shehdad, the prominent shawl trader of 

66 

Kashmir, who afterwards became his follower • It should. 


61. Mubaraki, Tauhid, 1937, p. 9. 

62. Muslim, August 11, 1945, p. 4. 

63. Mohammad Ayub Batab, Nlrposh, pp. 13—14. 

64. See Ahi-i-Hadith Pile dated 1928, J&K Repository Section, 
Srinagar Archives. 

65. Moulvi Anwar Shah, Taliro-i-Sunnat. pp. 5—6. 

66. Muslim, March 30, 1946, p. 11. 



however, be borne in mind that the Ahl-i-Hadith movement 

did not register any progress in Ladakh owing to the opposition 

of Ladakhi Muslims. In fact the opposition to the Ahl-i-Hadith 

was so strong that Anwar Shah was forced to seek the custody 
67 

of the police. 

Although Anwar Shah's arrest caused some set-back 

to the movement, after his release the movement once again 

gained momentum since he continued his trade against the 

shrines. In due course of time he laid the foundation of the 

68 

Zaldagar Ahl-i-Hadith mosque • He delivered a series of 

69 

lectures which were purely based on tauhld , and which even 
ircpressed Mir Waiz Ahmad-ullah of Jama Mosque 7 ® But the followers 


67. Moulana Anwar Shah, Culdasta-l-Anwerl. p. 17. 

68. It was the first mosque of Ahl-i-Hadith in the Valley, 
which for a considerable time remained a centre of Ahl-i- 
Hadith activities in Srinagar. It is said that Shah 
Mohammad who was attached to Maharaja's court, got 
permission from xMeheraja for its construction. 

89. Moulana Anwar Shah, Talim— i—Sunnat. Vol. I, p. 13. 
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Mir Waiz Ahmad-Ullah, Ahl—j—Hadith Kai Wisbat. p. 13. 





of Kir Waiz of Khanqah Mosque (3hah-i-Hemadan) contemptuously 

71 72 

denounced Ahl-i-Hadith as Kutaa and Ahl-l-Hawa . 

with the passage of time the Ahl-i-Hadith were able 
to construct new mosques of their own in some parts of the 
city. Among these may be mentioned Gager Mosque at Zeina- 
Kadel, «7ama Bazar Mosque at Bohri K*dal, Seyyid Hisari Mosque 
Nowhatta and Gazi Mosque at Karfali Hohalla in Srinagar. 

Moulvi Ghulsm Nabi Mubaraki* a association with the 

movement from 1320 onwards proved to be of greeter significance • 

He knew Persian, Urdu and Kashmiri and was also a prolific 

writer. He became the Imam of Jama Mosque soon after the demise 
73 

of its Imam . He was able to attract considerable number of 
people cm account of his vast learning and oratory. Besides, he 
wrote against the Shies, Ahmadiyas, Arye Samejists and Christian 
missionaries! 4 


71. The Sunnis Muselmans of Srinagar were completely under 
the control of two chief Mullahs viz., Mir Waiz of Jams 
Mosque and Mir Waiz of Hamadani Mosque, ?he people who 
followed Imam of Jama Mosque were called Kutas by those 

who followed Imam of Hamadani Mosque. The" letter were celled 
Chikaa by Kutas. Since a good number of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
originally were the followers of Imera of Jama Mosque, they 
now came to be known as Kutas. 

72. The Ahl-i-Hadith were called Ahl-i-Hawa by the Hansfls 
because the latter thought that the former interpreted the 
Guran and Hadith in what ever manner they liked to do. 

73. Moulvi Ghulam Nabi Mubaraki, Hoezet-u 1-Fatlh, pp, 5—7. 

. Mubaraki, Faisalah Asmain. 1932, pp. 3—6. 
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The Mullahs and Muftis of Kashmir# however# could 

not give up their old claims of calling Ahl-i-Hadith as 
75 

"Wahabis" • Special orders were Issued by the British India 

that such movements should not# in any way# spread and that 

76 

the state Governments should Keep strict vigilance over the 
activities of the Ah 1-i-Hedith. 

The Christian missionaries who had already entered 
Kashmir tried to win country for the Christ. The leaders of 
the Ahl-i-Hadith movement# especially Mubaraki# wrote extensively 

against the missionary activities and considered their claims 

77 

against Islam as fabrication and highly objectionable. Hie 
Christian Missionaries tried to disturb crimunal atmosphere in 
the Valley by enphesizing the militant character of Islam. Por 

them, Islam simply meant a religion which stood for an cll~out 

78 

war against the non-musllms, Moulvi Mubarak! criticised the 

missionaries through his speeches and writings. Besides# Arya 

79 

Samajists also came under his criticism. 


75. Moulvi Anwar Shah Basharet-ul-Mumineeq. pp. 10—12, 

76. Muslim, 2 April# 1360 A.H., p. 18. 

77. Mubaraki# Hoezat-ul-Fatih. p. 7. 

78. Muslim Jameed-ul-Awel# 1360 A.H., p. 6. 

79. Huberaki# Hoezat-ul-Fatih. p. 7, 
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In the absence of any organisation* the Ahl-i-Hadlth 

had to face many difficulties. Furthermore* the strong apposition 

of the Mullahs created a nuntoer of problems for them. Thus 

in the twenties of this century was founded frnluraan-l-Ahl-i- 
80 

Hadith * whose founding members were Haji Mohammed 3hshaded* 
Sheikh Mohammad Jamvi, Dr. Ramazan All* Abdul Asia Chlken, 

Ghulem Shah Waqeeb* Ghulam Nabi Muberaki* while Haji Mohamnad 

Shahdad was made the first President of the Anjuman, Abdul 

81 

Aziz Chikan became its Secretary • It is true that the 

influence of the Anjuman was limited to a few families in 

Kashmir* yet by attacking the social evils* while like a 

Canker, were eating into the vitals of the Muslim society, the 

Anjuman played an important role in reforming the Muslim 
82 

Society. 

As has already been pointed out that the leaders of 
Anjumen had come into close contact with the Ahl-i-Hgdith 


80. Fhe Census of 1921 (Part i, p. 64) points to the existence 
of the Anjuman in Srinagar even before 1120. Mohammad Ishaq 
Khan on the basis of his conversation with Moulvi rtutoaraki 
mentions in his work( History of Srinagar, p. 107 P.K.) that 
Anjumen was founded in about 1925. But official record# 

of the organizations point out that An luman-1-Ahal-l-.Hadlch 
came into being in 19 23. 

81. General Report* Jamivat—i—Ahal-i~Hadlth,Jammu Wa K ^™n&Fx, 
1958* p. 5* It was probably on account of the influence of 
the An 1 uman-»i-Ahl-l-Hadlth that certain other An j urn an s 
began to emerge in Muslim Society. In 1932* Aniumcn-.!* 

Feblloh-ul-Islara came into existence with the main aim of 
creating consciousness among Muslims. Its first President 
was Pir Seyyid Meqbool Shah Gilani and General Secretary 
Fir Mohammad Yehya. See Sofi Ghulem Mohi-ud-Din* Kashmir 
Main Samal-i-Aur Saqaafetl Tdodillyan* p. 3. 

82. Mohammad Ishaq Khan* History of Srinagar, p. 80, also 
Perspectives on Kashmir, p. 140. 
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leaders of Punjab like Sone-ulleh Amritsari end Ibrahim 
83 

Sailkoti • Besides them many other Ahl-i-Hedith leaders of 

Punjab and Delhi came to Kashmir frequently and financially 

84 

assisted the movement • Even the prominent leaders of Ahl-i- 
Hedith like Moulena Ghulem Nabi Mubaraki, Abdul Kabir Dev a 

85 

and Shems-ud-Din were in receipt of monthly salary from 

Ahl-i-Hadith conference, The main object of this organization 

was to propagate the Ahl-i-Hadith tenets in Kashmir. Mohammad 

Ishaq Khan has rightly pointed out thet "the aim of the north 

Indian inspired organization was to purge contemporary Islam 

of ceremonies and beliefs which made it ridiculous in the 

eyes of the western rationalism, in particular the extravagant 

ceremonies associated with funerals. But, not often, the leaders 

of the Anjuman held custodians of the shrines responsible for 

much of the ills of the Muslim society. The fact that the 

Mullahs had sunk to the most contempltible depths of hypocrisy 

creed and degeneration is shown by their hold on the masses 

through shrines which had been turned into an important exploiting 

agencies. Instead of exercising a moral influence on the people* 

the Mullahs had contributed a great deal to the superstitions, 

86 

ignorance and poverty of their credulous believers". 


83. Ahl-i-Hedith, 11 Jan., 1929, p. 5. 

84. General Report Ahl-i-Hadith Conference 1334, p. 142. See 
also Ahl-l-dadith Conference K1 3aleana Roodaad , 1943,p.61 

85. Ahl-l-Hadlth Conference Kl Jalaana Roodaad. p. 14 2. 

86. M oh pm mad Ishaq Khan, op. clt. p. 40. 
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The establishment of the An 1 uman-Ahl-i-Hadith was 

not liked by the Mullahs and Muftis of Srinagar, They issued 

a Fatwa against the organization "debarring its members from 

87 

attending the mosques" , In the wake of these developments 
a pamphlet was issued by Qayammuddin supported by other Muftis 
of Kashmir that Ahl-i-Hadith should not be allowed to perform 

88 

their prayers with the rest of the Sunni Musalamans of Kashmir , 

It was for this reason that the Ahl-i-Hadith were driven out 

89 

of the Aali Masjid on the day of Id-ul-2uha • Their presence 

in the mosque on such an occasion was not liked by the Hanafis 

and they alleged that the Ahl-i-Hadith had deliberately come to 

90 

create confusion • Some of the Ahl-i-Hadith were imprisoned 
and ruthlessly beaten by the police. The Ahl-i-Hadith now filed 

a case against the decision of the Mullahs and Muftis of 

91 

Kashmir, The Mir Waiz of Jama Mosqud remained neutral. 


87. Mohammad Ishaq Khan, op. cit. p. 108. 

88. Mufti Qawammuddin, 19 23, Brocas Press, Mazhab-i-Ahl-l-Hedith. 
p. 11. 

89. See Ahl-i-Hadith File, Repository Section J&K High Court, 
Sringgar, 19 26. 

90. Mohammad Shahdad Fatiwah Ahl-i-Hadith. p. 3. 

91. Ghulam Hasan Khan in his work Freedom Movement in Kashmir. 

(p. 70), wrongly mentions that case was filed against Mir 
Waiz of Jama Mosque, There is hardly any evidence to 
substantiate this statement. But on the other hand, there 
are number of references which show that the case was filed 
against Cawammuddin and other Mullahs. See Ahl-i-Hadith. 

File 1926, Repository Section J&K, High Court, Srinagar* 



The names of both plaintiffs and respondents are 


given below:- 


Plaintiffs 

1, Abdul Aziz Chikan 1. 

S/0 Abdul Samad 
R/0 Naalbandpora 

2 . 

2 • Moh a mm ad H aj i 

S/0 Abdul Rehman 

R/0 Kalal Dawal 3, 

3. Moha mmad Ramazan 

S/0 Mohammad Azim 4. 

R/0 Bulbul Lanker 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9 . 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13 . 


Respondents 

Moulvi Qawamuddin 
S/O Sharif-ud-Din 

Sharif-ud-Din 

S/0 Aziz-ud-Din 

Moulvi Amaan-ullah 
S/0 Noor-ud-L'in 

Mohammad Yusuf 
S/0 Sadr-ud-Oin, 

R/0 Wazapora 

Zie-ud-Dln 
3/0 Badr-ud-Din 

Mohi-ud-Din Shah 
3/0 Ah ad Shah 
R/0 Fateh Kaaal 

Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din 
R/0 Jamia Mosque 

Sadr-ud-Din 
R/0 Jamia Mosque 

Noor-ud-Din 
R/0 Jamia Mosque 

Hasan Shah Kawoose 

S/0 Habib-Shah 

R/0 Range Hamain Nowhatta 

Abdullah Mahaj an 

3/0 Bahar Shah 

R/0 Rangar Moh all a Nowhatta 

Naba Joo 
S/0 Hidu Joo 
R/0 Paandaan 

Maama Mattoo 
S/0 Habib Mattoo 
R/0 Kalamdan Fora 
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• Ahad Shah 

S/0 Qaaxi Mahada Shah 
R/0 Malchl Mir Near Aali-Kadal. 

15. Maama Shah 

S/0 Gamr-ud-Din 

R/0 Surnla Mohalla Kawadara 

16. Walz Ahmad 
s/O Khalil 
R/0 Malchi Mir 

17. Mahada Shah 

3/0 Shams-ud-Din 

The plaintiffs case was mainly based on the following grounds*- 

1. That they should be allowed to offer prayers in the 
Idgah Mosque with the rest of the Sunni ilusalraans. 

2. That they should be allowed to say Amin loudly and the 

92 

Hanafis should not object to their act of Raf1-Yadin • 

Mohammad Shahded in order to facilitate the cause of 

Ahl-i-Hadith in the court of law# sent a telegram to Sona- 

93 

Ullah Amritsari • The latter responded to the telegram and 
reached Srinagar to advocate the Ahl-i-Hadith case. In this 

connection Amritsari had earlier sent a telegram to the 

94 

Governor of Kashmir # the gist of which is given hereunder*- 


9 2. Ghulam Nabi Mubaraki, Faisalah-i-Ahl-i-Hadith# pp. 4—5* 

9 3. A letter to Sonaullah Amritsari# Editor A hl-i-Hadith 
dated 26 March# 19 26. 


94. A telegram to Governor Jammu and Kashmir dated 30 Sept.# 
1921. 
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“The Ahl-i-Hadith conference bring it to your notice 

that the Ahl-i-Hadith were allowed to recite Namaz in the 

Hanafiya Mosques as per the decisions heard in favour of 

Ahl-i-Hadith by the Meerat and Calcutta High Courts and of the 
95 

Privy Council . ... Further, we hope your Excellency will help 

the Ahl-i-Hadith of Kashmir? The statements given by Sona-ullah 

Amritsari and Ibrahim Sailkoti are preserved in the Repository 

96 

of J&K High Court Srinagar • Among the Ahl-i-Hadith leaders 

of Kashmir, the statements of Moulane Anwar Shah Shopiani and 

Hasan Shah (brother of Mir waiz Yusuf Shah) popularly known as 

97 

Lesse S-,hib, are also preserved in J£cK High Court Srinagar • 

Moulana Abdullah (a follower of Ahmadiya) who was a 
Vakil of the Ahl-i-Hadith, had ultimately to give up his advocacy 

as he was declared an apostate from Islam by Assad-Ullah (a 

98 

Vakil of Hanafia) • This shows how strong was the popular 
sentiment against the Ahl-i-Hadith, 


95, Sona-ullah Amritsarl Fatuhat-l-Ahl-l-Hadith, 
pp, 10—30, ~ 


96, See Ahl-i-Hadith File Repository section, J 6c K High 
Court, Srinagar, p. 21, 


97. Ibid., p. 24. 

98. Ibid., p. 48. 



After the prolonged discussions the court gave its 

99 

verdict in favour of the Ahl-i-Hadith . The court decided 
that the Ahl-i-Hadith should not be debarred from offering 
prayers in the Mosques of the Hanafis*? 0 They were also 
allowed to offer prayers according to their own tas reliefs*?* 


The leaders of the Ahl-i-Hadith movement were now able 

102 

to preach courageously against the Pirs end the shrines • 

The Zaldagar Mosque became a stronghold of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
tinder Moulvi Anwar Shah, who wa3 dauntless in his criticism 

103 

against Plrs and superstitious practices of their followers • 
His open criticism against Pirs brought him into conflict with 

a large number of Muslims and a lot of propaganda was carried 

104 103 

on against him • H* was also denounced as Kufl Naidl 

106 

and some other sad names were given to him . 


99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 


Mohammad Shahdad Fatlh-1-Ahl-l-Hadith. pp. 23-—24. 
Mubaraki, Faisalah-l-Ahl-l-Hadith. pp. 5—6. 

Ibid., 


Mohd Ishaq Khan, History of Srinagar, p. 108. 


Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Moulvi 

Ibid., 


Anwar Shah Basharat-ul—Mumineen. 


pp. 


6 , 10 . 
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But the Ahl-i-Hadith movement continued to make 

progress inspire of the opposition of the Mullahs, The 

movement owed its success mainly to the efforts of Gfoulam 

107 

Nabi Mubarak! who organized it on a sound footing , He issued 
a paper entitled Tahld in 1936 which was the first paper of 
the Ahl-i-Hadith in Kashmir. In 1940, the Anlumen-i-Ahl-i-Hadith 
brought out another paper which was also edited for a quite 

10g 

long time by Ghulam Nabi Mubaraki . The paper dealt mostly 

with the religious issues but occasionally it focussed on 

109 

social end political problems . For example, the cause of 

women's education was advocated 1 ^ 0 The leaders of the movement 

111 

were criticized # for creating discord and dissessions among 

112 

the Muslim community for their selfish ends . There was a 
separate column in the paper against the religious thought 


107. G-iulam Nabi Mubaraki, Moezat-ul-Fatjh . p. 7. 

108. The files of the first few years of this paper have 
been consulted at Haji Abdullah Library, Calcutta. 

109. Mohammad Ishaq Khan, op. cit. p. 185. 

110. Ibid., Muslim Jameed-ul-Awal, 1359 H. # p. 15; April, 
16, 1942. 

111. Ibid., 

H2. Mohammad Ishaq Khan, Perspectives on Kashmir, p. 139. 
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113 

and the claims of Mirza Ghulara Ahmad (1835-1008 A.D.). 

It was mainly owing to the forceful writings of Mubaraki that 
An 1 urn an- 1-Ahmadly a did not make any headway in Kashmir. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that when Ahl-i- 
Hadith tenets began to gain ground in the Valley due to the 
ceaseless activity of Mubaraki, it was not liked by the Mullahs 
of Kashmir. As a result, his services as a teacher in the 

114 

Is lamia School were terminated by An-juman-i-Nusrat-ul- Islam . 
It may be noted that the latter organization was the stronghold 
of the Mullahs. 

rhe death of Anwar Shah and Moulvi Anwar Shah in the 

115 

year 1940 was the greatest blow to the movement • Moulvi Abdul 
Gani Shopiani was declared the rightful heir to the mosque of 
Saldagar after his father's death. He had already studied at 
Punjab from the eminent Ahl-i-Hedith leaders viz Ubaidullah 
Siolkoti end Abdul Minan Wazirabadi^f Like his father he made 


113. See Muslim 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947. 

114. Muslim, Muharram, 1360 H., pp. 18—20. 

115. Muslim Jameed-ul-Awal, 1360 H., p. 4. 

116. Mohammad Abdullah Taari, IntlqaH-l-Purmalaal. pp. 17—18. 


shrines responsible for the ills which had crept into 


117 

the Muslim society, aid criticised the Taolid-i-Shakhsi 

118 

which, according to him was not permitted by Shariat • He 

quoted shariat in support of his argument that Taolld-j- Shakhai 

was bound to lower the dignity of men and as such led to his 
119 

servitude • 

Moulena Abdul Gani visited a nuntoer of places with 

120 

the intention of propagating the ideas of his father • 


The role played by Abdul Kebir Deva in the propagation 

of the Ahl-i-Hadith doctrines was of no less significance. It 

was because of his earnest efforts that the movement spread in 

121 

many villages of the Anantnag District • But in 1940, a conflict 

took place between the Ahl-i-Hadith and the Hanafis owing to a 

difference of opinion on some minor points. The Mosque of 

Islamabad was snatched away from the Ahl-i-Hadith after the 

122 

court had given its decision in favour of Ahl-Hedith , 

Afterwards, the Ahl-i-Hadith constructed a separate mosque far 

.. . 123 

themselves • 


117. Moulvi Abdul Gani Ratbul Jani, p. 65, 

118. Ibid., 

119. Abdul Gani Shopiani, R atbul Jani, p. 65 

120. Ibid., 

121. Muslim Nov., 16, 1946, pp. 9—11. 

122. Ahl-i-Hadith File J&K Archives Srinagar NO* 14, Dated nil. 

123. Ibid., 
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The Ahl-i-Hadith movement would have registered 

good progress during the period under review, but for the 

internal differences which arose due to the differences over 

certain issues among the leaders of the movement themselves. 

Thus in 1940, the Ahl-i-Hadith formed two separate groups 

124 

fiz,, Bazam- 1-Tauhid , Anluman-1-Ahl-l-Hadith and Aniuman- 1 

125 

Guruban-i-Ahl-i-Hadith Zaldagar • While Moulana Mubaraki 

became the first President of Bazanv-l-Tauhid , Anwar Shah became 

the first President of Anluman-i-Gurba-i-Ahl-i-Hadith Zaldagar, 

While Moulana Mubaraki became the first President of Bazam-1- 

Tauhid, Anwar Shah became the first President of Anjuman-jb- 

Gurba-i-Ahl-i-Hadith Zaldagar . These two organizations have 

always been at daggers drawn with each other. It is important 

to note here that while the Aniuman- 1-Curb a-1- A h 1-i-H ad 1th kept 

its individuality, the Bazam-1-Tauhid had to make some 

126 

compromises in view of the local conditions . There were certain 

typical issues which had weakened the solidarity of the 

movement. Moulana Anwar Shah raised a new issue of Qabu*1 Az- 
127 

Zawal when he began to preach that Friday prayers should also 


124. Muslim Jameed-ul-Saani, 1359 H., p. 2. Also 2 May,1943, 

p. 7. 

125. It is interesting to mention that the followers of 

An 1uman-1-Gurbla Ahl-l-Had1th were (and are still) dubbed 
as Zaldagiris for their style of prayer. See Abdul Gani 
Chlhal-i-Hadlth. 1389 H, p. 6. Anwarshah finished his 
Friday prayers up to 12 noon. He continued this practice 
till his death. 

126. Muslim Ziqad, 1359, p. 13. 

. This issue of Gabu*l Zawal was probably raised for the 
first time in the history of Islam in Kashmir. 


127 
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128 

be offered between 11 a.m. and 12 noon. But Moulvi Ghulara 

N P bi Mubaraki challenged the assertion of Moulvi Anwar Sheb. 

This schism in the Ahl-i-Hadith forced them to seek the help 

of the famous the Ahl-i-Hadith leaders of India. Moulana 

Sona^-ullah Amritsari and Moulana Abdul Minan Wazirabadi 

129 

supported the claims of Moulvi Mubaraki . But inspite of 

130 

this, Moulvi Anwar Shah continued to emphasise his point . 

These developments created factions in the Ahl-i-Hadith 

undermined the strength of the movement. Thus Moulvi Anwar 

Shah did not exesc spare even Moulvi Ghulam Nabi Mtibaraki when 

the question of addressing Muslims like Ghulam Nabi, Ghulara 

131 

Rasul, Ghulam Mohammad came up for discissions . Moulvi 

Mtibaraki did not accept the claims of Moulvi Anwar Shah that 

it was unislamic to address a Muslim as "Ghulam Nabi" "Ghulara 

132 

Rasul", or "Ghulam Mohammad* He issued a tract entitled 
"Ghulam Nabi" in support of his argument. All this gave a 
serious blow to the cause of the Ahb-i-Hadith movement in 
Kashmir. 


128. It is interesting to note that this issue came to the 
forefront when Mir Waiz Ahmad-Ullah of Jamia Mosque died 
in 1940. Moulvi Anwar Shah had a great regard for this 
family and his followers were also keen to attend the 
ceremony of the deceased. Thus Anwar Shah finished his 
Friday prayers upto 12 noon. He continued this practice 
till his death. 

129. Ahl-1-Hadlth 17, Rabi-ul-Awal, 1351 A., p. 7. 

130. Moulvi Ghulam Nabi Mubaraki, Tahaeek-i-Waqat-i-Jumma. 

pp. 3—4; See also Abdul Ganl shopjani. " Tasdeek-i-Waaat-^- 
Jumraa, pp. 2—3. 

131. Moulvi Anwar Shah, Halima. p. 37. 

132. Moulvi Ghulara Nabi Mubaraki, Ghulam Nabi Na* am Ja* aiz Haig. 
pp. 3—5." 
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It would not be out of place to mention here that 

such issues had already been raised in India and abroad and 

caught the attention of prominent Moulvis in the discussions 

Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab described the practice calling such 
133 

names as Shirk . Shah Wali-ullah, too, in his work Hul 1 at- 

134 

Ullah-Al-Baliqha seems to have been against such names • 

Moulvi Ismail Shahid also described names like "Ghulam Nabi", 

135 

"Ghulam Rasul", etc., as unislamic . 


Besides the internal conflicts, the Ahl-i-Hadith 

strongly condemned such Muslims as did not follow them on 

certain religious issues like Rafi-Yadain , Amin-i-Hi1j ahar 

136 

and Khalfa&'l Imam . Some Ahl-i-Hadith leaders even went 

137 

to the extent of describing the shrines as temples . This 
too, contributed to the weakness of the movement.. Moreover, the 

Ahl-i-Hadith were always eager to prove that they alone were 
the only good Muslims in the Valley, whereas other Muslims were 


133, Mohammad Ibn Abdul Wahab, Kltab-ul-Tauhld, p. 147, 

134, Quoted by Moulana Dawood Ghaznavi, ratihid K^j Hain, 

P, 67, 

135, Shah Ismail, Tacrwlvat-ul-Iman , p, 5, 

136, Ghulam Nebi Mubaraki, Zinat-ul-3elawat. pp, 13—1*. 

137, Moulvi Nur-ud-Din, Maslidoo Main Shorqed Kyoon, p, 30* 
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138 

described by them as Mushrlks . All this generated a 
new sense of awareness among various Muslim organizations 


which were (and still are) actively engaged in countering the 
propaganda of the Ahl-i-Hadith against the Ah1-1-Sunnat Wa 
J amaat. 


138. Fir Mohammad Maqbool, Ahl-j-Hadjth Kai Hain. p. 12 # 
19 38. 


******* 

***** 

*** 

* 

* 
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0 0 M C L U 3 I 0 Mi 


The dominant feature of theAhl-i-Hadith movement 
throuehout the period under review was its emphasis on the 
two sources of law i,e, Cur an and Hadith. Phe leaders of the 
Ahl-i-Hadith urged the people to make free use of reason and 
free interpretations of the Holy Book, They accepted Biha-Sitta 
as authentic and rejected the subsequent interpretations of the 
four madhabs. As already pointed out they rejected the four 

schools of thouoht which brought them into conflict with the 

1 

Sunni Muslims in general and Hanafis in particular. 

The Quran and Hadith Were given centrality by the Ahl-i- 
Hadith Ulama end their followers no more depended upon the 
custodians of the shrines as their masters in religious matters. 
They established a number of madrases where children were 
taught against Fir-Far esti , tomb-worship and other customs not 
sanctioned by orthodox Islam, Besides# the propaganda of the 
Ahl-i-Hadith leaders against the heads of the shrines undermined 
to a certain extent their significance in the eyes of the people. 


1, Nawab Bidig Hasan# Masalig-i-Istlwa, 1291# Lahore, p, 8 ., 
Khulasat-ul-Hutacid# p, 4,# Nazir Husain, Munazira-Masood- 
Wa-Sawid-Fj Babul-Itbai-Teclid, 1281, Delhi, pp. 2—5, 
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It must be pointed out that the Sunnis had the greatest 

belief in saints and shrines and in the efficacy of pilgrimage 

2 

to graves and holy places. The Ahl-i-Hedith movement from trie 

very beginning raised its voice against such practices and 

described these as polytheistic and similar to those as observed 
3 

by the Hindus. The private papers of Ahl-i—Hadith like Ishatu— 
Sunna and AhL-l-Hadlth occasionally dealt with such issues. 

Nazir Husain found it essential to make his people conscious of 
the futility of these superstitious practices. 

For the Ahl—i-Hadith only the era of the l rophet and that 
of his first four Khallfas was a golden period in Islamic history 
when religious matters and otner issues were settled strictly in 
accordance with the tenets of the buran and dadith. But according 
to them the pristine glory of Islam was lost during the course 
of its history when through centuries innovations ( bida) where 
incorporated into the socio-relicious life of the Muslims. It 
was against these innovations that they raised their voice to 
restore the pristine spirit of Islam. 


2. Census of Indie, 19 Vol. XIV, North-best Frontier 

Frovinces. pp. 89—90. 


• # 


3 


Ibid 
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The Ahl-i-Hadith provided intellectual leadership to 

the Muslims by emphasizing the concept of tauhid which certainly 

4 

generated a new sense of awareness among the people* Not only did 
they provoke to a section of Muslims under the Barelwi Ulema to 
launch a movement against their activities* but they also produced 
chain reaction from the Ahl-l-Guran , in the process the strength 
of the latter was undermined. One important conclusion Which 
emerges from the Ahl-i-Hadith*s opposition to the moderaest 
movement launched by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was that the cause of 
modern education received a set-back among the Indian Muslims* 

The Ahl-i-Madith emerged as an elite group in India. -Phis 

is borne out by the fact that many scholars of this group continued 

to write in the learned languages of l-ersian and Arabic rather 

than in Urdu, Nawab Sidiq Hasan wrote extensively on various 

subjects of Islamic discipline like tafsir, Hadith, fiqh, 

literature, munazira * tasawuf and some on Akhlaq or general 

morals. Phe use of these languages virtually made its audience 

abroad. A boast of the works of Nawab found its way In Egypt and 

5 

otner parts of Middle East. 


4. Nazir Husain, Mjlarul Hac. pp. 39—42. 

5. llmu*1 Akb 1 ar. 1st Feb., 1886. 
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The Ahl-i-Hadith Ulama undermined the position of the 
Muftis by breaking their monopoly in the matter of issuing fatgas. 
Previously fatwas on various Islamic issues were given by the 
Muftis alone and such were binding on the Muslims of India. Now 
the Ahl-i-Hadith Ulama too began to issue fatwas on various issues. 
Among the Ahl-i-Hadith Ulama. Nazir Husain's Fatwa-l-Nazlrya is 
a celebrated work from scholarly point of view. The importance 
of this work is evidenced by the fact that it forms part of the 
curriculam at the Master's level in Dar-ul-3alaflya Benares. 

An important feature of the Ahl-i-Hedith Movement was that 

it generated a heated debate among various sections of the Muslim 

society, concerning many social and religious issues. Although 

sometimes the contending parties used even abusive language against 

one anotherf the main out come of the discussions was the 

promotion of the cause of Urdu language through the publication 

of various books and newspapers. The establishment of the printing 

7 8 

presses, viz., Mufld-l-Am at Agra, Sana! at Amritsar and Mu-ftabla 


6. Abdul Hakim Khan, Al-Hazrat-Barelwl-Ka-Plqhl-Maqaro. p. 38. 

7. It was founded by Nawab 3idiq Hasan. Almost all the works 
of Newab were printed at this Press. 

8. It was founded by Sone-Ullah Amritsari, His works were 
also printed at this press. 
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at Lahore, by the Ahl-i-Hedith was an important step in this 
direction. The important result of these developments was that 
some prominent Ularna with their roots in the Deoband movement 
joined the Ahl-i-Hadith and spared no efforts in promoting its 
cause, Among these must be mentioned Sona-Ullah Amritsari, 

Mohammad Ibrahim Arwi and Shams-ul-Haq Dehanwi-Azimebadi, 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the 
Urdu translation of the Quran by Sona-Ullah with commentary is 
read with avidity by a considerable number of Indian Muslims in 
the sub-continent. 

Another important result of the Ahl-i-Hadith movement was 
that the significance of some elaborate social ceremonies invol¬ 
ving huge expenditures gradually began to diminish in certain 

literate families. Thus, for example, the practice of holding 

9 

maulud gatherings did not find favour with the Ahl-i-Hadith, \4hat 
is of significance to note is that the social evil like dowry almost 
disappeared in certain families under the influence of the Ahl-i- 
Hadith, The main emphasis of the Ahl-i-Hadith was on following 
the Sunnah of the Prophet particularly in matters pertaining to 
social life, Nawab Sidiq Hasan, for example, accepted modast 
dowry when he wa3 married to the daughter of Mudrul Maham (Prime 
Minister) of Bhopal*? The widow remarriage was also greatly 


9, Mehr-i-Nimruz (Bijnore), May, 15, 1881, 

10* Nawab Sidiq Hasan, Ibcravul-Minan-Wa-Baeravul Mehn. pp, 38—41*, 
Abiedul Ulum, 1296, A. H., Bhopal, Vol, III, pp. 937—941* 
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encouraged by Ahl-i-Hadith leaders, Sidiq Hasan Khan # in 

particular, made people conscious about the social significance 

11 

of widow remarriage in the light of Shariat, 

We have already seen that the Ahl-i-Hedith movement 
brought to the forefront a number of religious leaders who did 
not feel shy of even criticising the policies of the British 
Government, Sone-Ullah* s role in generating a good deal of 
political consciousness among Kashmiri Muslims haa not yet 
received the attention of the scholars. As a matter of fact, 
long before the emergence of Sheikh Abdullah on the political 
horizon of Kashmir, 3ona-Ullah was moved by the deplorable 
condition of his co-religionists. He toured different parts of 
the Valley in the twenties of this century in order to make 
Kashmiris consciousness of their political rights. His private 
paper, the Ah1-i-Hadith, became the mouth piece of I ashmiri 

12 

Muslims in the twenties and thirties of the present century • 

In this paper due coverage was oiven to the pitiable conditions 
of the Kashmiri Muslims groaning under the rigours of Docra rule. 


11, It should be noted that the practice of widow 
remarriage prevailed throughout the Muslim population 
of Arabia, Turkey, t ersie, Turanis and Central Asia, 

But this practice was generally looked down upon by 
the Muslims of India. 

12, Ahl-i-Hadlth, 2 Nov,, 1913, p, 12,, 11 January, 1929, 

p, 5,, 14 November, 1930, p, 15., 31 July, 1931,, p. 15,, 
December 1933, p, 15, 
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He even entered int© official correspondence with the 

Maharaja of Kashmir. In a telegramme sent t© the Maharaja 

he urged Shahi Mosjid (Father Masjid) which had l®ng been 

closed by the Sikh rulers be restored*. The ’Muslim Kashmiri 

Conference' which was held at Amritsar ®n October 20th, 1923. 

14 

besides others was attended by Sona-Ullah Amritsari • The 
main purpose of the Conference was to deliberate upon the issue 
of freedom for Kashmiris from the tyranny of their rulers. 

The most important feature of the Ahl-i-Hadith 

movement was its emphasis on jihad. The Ahl-i-Hadith leaders 

wrote a number of works in which the concept end philosophy ©f 

jihad was discussed. Most people saw the Ahl-i-Hadith as the 

heirs of the jihad tradition after Sayyid Ahmad. They also 

joined them to ficht the British in the frontier. Jidiq Hasan 

presented the classical view of jihad in his various works. 

But as against him Abu Jayyid Husain Batalwi opposed the appli- 

15 

cation of jihad In the Indian environment . However, inspite ©f 


13. 

Ahl-i-Hadith, 

26 January, 

1923, 

p. 12 

14. 

Ahl-i-Hadith. 

2 November, 

1923, 

p. 12 


15. Husain Batalwi, Al-Iqtlsad-Fl-Masavill-Jihad. 1876. 
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the conflicting views on the question of jihad among the 
Ahl-i-Hadith # they had no two opinions about the position of 
India as Dar-ul-Harb under the British rule. It was for this 
reason that the British looked at the activities of the Ahl-i- 
Hadith with suspicion. 

In the final analysis, the Ahl-i-Hadith not only 
worked for the socio-religious solidarity of the Indian Muslim 
community, but it also paved the way for their active partici¬ 
pation in the struggle against the British imperialist power. 
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ah-bhoix -- i > 

( Bjogratnical Sketches) —- Abdullah Gheznavi s 

Abdullah Ghaznavi was the son of Mohammad Azam Ghaznavi, 
a renowned alim of Afghanistan. Having settled at Amritsar, 
Abdullah Ghaznevi came in contact with the disciples of 3ayyid 
Ahmad Barelwi and Ismail .Shahid who usually visited Afghanistan 
in view of their missionary programme. Many Ahl-i-Hedith leaders 
of Funjab including Abu Seyyid Husain Batalwi, Hafiz Abdul 
Minan Wazirabadi Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim Biyalkoti learnt Hedith 
from him. His procony included fifteen daughters and twelve 
sons, many of whom continued their father's tradition of 
religious reform. He laid the foundation of madras a- i-Tadris 
at Amritsar and shortly after its set up he died in 1298 A.H, 1 


1, Abdul Jebar Ghaznavi, owan-1-Uinrl-Abdullah Ghaznavi. 
Amritsar. 
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Moulana Hafiz Abu Mahammad Ibrahim 
Sahib Arwi (1264 — 13 20 A. Hj 

Born at Shahabad Moherrmad Ibrahim belonged to the 
famous zaminder family of Arrah. Studied at Arrah from Moulvi 
Hakim Nasir Ali # Gazi Moulvi Mohammad Kerim# Moulvi Nur-ul- 
Hasan Sahib and Moulana Ilahi Baksh Khan Sahib# he went to 
Deoband and then to Aligarh where he learnt from Lutuf-ul- 
Ullah and Moulana Sadat Husain Sahib Bihari. From Aligarh he 
went t© Delhi where he received sanad on riedith from Moulana 
Nazir Husain Dehlawi, 

Mohammad Ibrahim toured extensively to various states 
of India including U udh# Punjab# Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Deccan in view of propagating Ahl-i-Hadith tenets in the sub¬ 
continent. For this purpose he set up madrasa-i-Arrah which 
was then considered to be the University of Ahl—i-Hadith in 
India. This medrasa held an annual convocation and generally 
shared the institutional features of the Deobendi school. He 
propagated the idea of reform in Arabic education among the 
Ahl-i-Hadith. 

During Wahabi trials in 1860*s he was put under detention 
for his anti-British activities. He went to Hijaz in 1900 A. D. 
After coming back to India, he died in 1320 A. h! 


1. 


Ah1-i-Hadlth# 24 October# 1919, p. 9. 
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Moulana Mohammad Bashir Sahaswani 
(1259 — 1346 A. O 

Moulana Mohammad Bashir's predecessors were respected 
at Bahaswan and earned name due to their literary attainments. 
He claimed to be the descendent of the Khilefa, Umar after 
thirty forth generations. His father Hakim Mohammad Badr-ud— 

Din achieved the title of Khan from the royal court of Oudh for 
his contribution to Ilm-i-Tjb and other literary qualities. 

Moulana Bashir was brought up in Hanafi ideology and 
thus received education from Sayyid Amir Hasan of Faranci Mahal 
(a famous centre of Henafiya at Lucknow) end Hideyat Ulleh 
Rampuri. Like other Ahl-i-Hadith Ulame he went to Delhi where 
he learnt from Moulana Nazir Husain Dehlawi. This visit brought 
about a change in him and he lateron joined the Ahl-i-Hadith. 
His reputation as a scholar of Hadith reached far and wide 
and he was brought to Bhopal by Naweb iidiq Hasan who assigned 
him the work of supervising the madrasa and fixed a monthly 
salary for him. At times, he entered into debates with Henafis 
and wrote various works against taglid. However, his most 
important works were Al-Haq-ul-Sara-i-Fi-Asbat-i-Hayat-i- 
Messiah and Ziyat-ul-Imsan Man Derul-ul-Dehlan one in 
refutation of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and the other against Hanafi 
alim Moulvi Abdul Hai Lucknowi. 


/ 



21 0 


After the death ®f Nawab Sidiq Hasan, he meved t® 

Delhi and served as teacher in various Ahl-i-Hadith madrases. 
He died ®n 29th Jamid-ul-Awal 1346 at Delhi and was buried 
at Sheedipure near Msulana Nazir Husain's grave} 


1, Ahl-i-Hadith 21 March, 1919, pp. 7—8., See als® Imam 
kh an Nawsherwi, Taralim Ulama-i-Hadith-i-Hjnd, V®1, I, 
Delhi, 1938, pp. 250—252, 
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Abu SawId Moulvi Mohammad Husain Batalwi 
( 1256 — 1338 A. H .l 

Born at Batela in Punjab# he received hia early 
education from Abdullah Ghaznavi at Amritsar and them proceeded 
to Delhi where he studied logic# Usul-i-Hedith . grammar from 
fr#m Moulana Nazir Husain Dehlawi# He was called Shwns-ul-Ulama 
in Punjab and he wsn msst of the munszires against Ahmadiyas, 

It is worth mentisning that Hussin Batalwi first showered 
encomiums to on Mirza Ahmad when he reed Barhen-i-Ahamdi end 
later on turned against him when the letter claimed to be a 
premised messlah, Ts counter the views ©f Mirza Ahmad# Husain 
Batalwi edited I shat u—»3unna in 1876 which was the first Ahl-i- 
Hadith paper in India# For providing a separate entity to the 
Ahl-i-Hadith of India# he entered into official correspondence 
with Government of British India for a decade, end succeeded in 
deleting the term "Wahabi" frsm official correspondence and 
accepted Akil-i-Hedith for his party, Ishatu—Sunna served 
the Ahl-i-Hadith cause for nearly half a century1 


1 . 


Safi-u-Pehman Azami, Qadlyanivat Acnai Aeenay Main* 
Baneras# p, 247, 
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Cazi Shiekh Mohammad Machli Shahri 

* - tiss21- t es t Trim'* - 


Barn et Machli Shahar, popularly known as Shiekh 
Mohammad, received his early education from his father, Moulvi 
Abdul Aziz, His ancestors were famous in Machli Shahar for 
their literary attainments, and are said to have served in 
the court of Aurangzeb. Moulvi Abdul Aziz achieved the title 
of Sedr-ul-Sadur the chief judge for his knowledge of Muslim 
law in his home town at Machli Shahar. 

During his pilgtimage to Mecca Shiekh Mohammad came 
into contact with Shiekh Abdul Haq Banarasi and Shah Abdul 
Gani end learnt various Islamic subjects from them especially 
£££&> grammar and logic. Shiekh Mohammed was a proud of being 

a pupil of Shiekh Abdul Haq. 

After returning to Indie, Shiekh passed civil justice 
examination at Calcutta and sought Government service in 1857 
at Azamgarh from which he resigned soon. It was here that he 
was assigned the work of writing the history of Azamgarh by the 
Nawab of Azamgarh. The work became so popular that the British 
official Robert Reid translated it into English. 

The death of Qazi-ul-Gazat at Bhopal in 1297 A. H # drove 
Shiekh Mohammed to Bhopal where he was honoured by Shehjahan 
Begum— the then Nawab of Bhopal. When Nawab Sidiq Hasan was 


» • 
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demoted from his position. Shiekh Mohammed resigned and 
went beck to Machli Shahar and made it a famous Ahl-i-Hedith 
centre in the earlier phase of its history* 

The last phase of his life was his visit to European 
countries with the purpose of gaining marked by boundedings 
about western civilizations and literature. After coming back 
to India he died in 1324 A. H.* 


1 


Abu Imam Khan Nowsherwi. op. cit.. p. 374* 
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Gazi Bakshesh Ahmad Sahib (d.1304) 

Pepularly knewn as Gazi, Bakshesh Ahmad far a leng 
time held the past af Qazi at Azamgarh. He received his early 
educetian at hame and then studied fram Maulana Ali and Mufti 
Yusuf Sahib at Farangi Mahal at Lucknew. Fram there he went ta 
Delhi and learnt legic at Siha-31tta fram Maulana Nazir Husain* 

After the campletian af his studies he went back ta 
Azamgarh where he served as teacher in a Missian Scheol and 
began ta teach Persian and Arabic there. Ameng his pupils were 
Shibli Numani and Maulana Safhan Azamgarhi. He gave up gavernt- 
ment service end set up his madrasa at Azamgarh with his awn 
expenses. During his adverse canditians at Azamgarh Sidlq Hasan 
Khan pravided every financial aid ta him in running the madrasa. 
He died in 13G4 A. H. 

Amang Gazis werks the mast preminent was Calbu*! Itminan 
campiled mainly in refutatien af I tmlnan-ul-Qulub af Maulana 
Karamet Ali Sahib* 


1 . 


Ah 1-i-Hadlth. 14th May. 19 20. pp. 9—10 
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Moulvi Bod-u-Z&man Sahib Lucknow! (d, 1304) » 

Bern at Lucknow Bad-u-Zaman belonged te an elite 

t 

family ef Lucknow, he received his early educative frem his 
father Mesih-i-Zaman, At a yeung age he went to Mecca fer 
pilgrimage and studied there tafsir-i-ialallan. Sihasitta. 
and Hldaya . 

After reaching India Bad-u-Zaman served at the ceurt 
•f Bhepal during Sidiq Hasan Khan's tenure, Shertly after he 
went te Sikandarabad, where he delivered sermens in Masjidei- 
market, Se greet was the impact ef his sermens en the people 
that they effered their allegiance te him and thereby became 
zealous supporters of the Ahl-i-Hedith. Nawab Salar Jang 
Awai fixed a monthly salary for Bad-u-Zaman which he did not 
accept on the ground that "it binds a person and deprives him 
of his free thought? He died in 1304 A. H, 1 


1. 


Ah1-i-Hadith, 24th Sept., 19 20, p, 9. 
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Alama Moulana Hafiz Abdul Aziz Rahimabadl 
( 1271 — 133l> A. H /i 

Bara in 1271 A. H. at Rahimabed in Darbeaga* Abdul 
Aziz belanfad ta a zemindar family af Rahimabed, His father 
Sheikh Ahmad Ullah Was a big landlard, Abdul Aziz received 
his early educatien at his heme tewn fram Asmat-Ullah and 
when he was 13 years eld he memerized the Quran* During his 
stay in Delhi he shared the literary assaciatians ef Maulana 
Nazir Husain. He was called Imam-ul-Muaazlrla mainly far his 
deep knewledge ef the Hadith* the proof ef which he gave in a 
debate that held at Murshidabad in 1305 A. H. He set up madras a* 
l-Ahmadiva Salafiva at Darbanfa in 1306 A. H. which served as 
an impartant centre ef the Mujahidin ef India* He teured 
varieus parts of India ta raise funds far Mujahidin and himself 
visited the frentier* He was ane af the feunding members af 
Ahl-i-Hedith Conference* 

Abdul Aziz Rahimabadl was an erudite scholar. His 

famous werk Husnu'1 Beyan was compiled in refutation of Sirat- 

1 — 

ul-Numaa of Shibli Numani* He died in 1336 A. H, 


1* Maulana Abdul Hei* op. cit.* p* 256.* Mohammad Aziz 
Salefi* Hayat-ul-Muhedlth Wa Almala Benaras* p. 281* # 
Ahl-l-Hadlth, 24 October. 19f9. a." 10. 





Abdul Minan Wazirabedi (1267 ~ 1334 A.H. ? 

Born in 1267 A. H* at Jhelum in Punjab, Abdul Minan 
received his early education from Burhan-ud-Din, Moulvi Kul 
Ahmad Chakwi end Shiekh Mazher-ud-Din Nanotwas. He lest his 
eye-sight early in his childhood. But despite this, he 
travelled far end wide the quest of knowledge* He reached 
Bhopal and remained for sometime in the company of Nawab Sidig 
Hasan. He than moved to Delhi where he learnt Siha-3jtta. 

T af sir-l-Jalain and Hid ay a from Moulana Nazir Husain Dehlawi* 

Abdul Minan was one of the active members of Ahl-i- 
Hadith. He was called Ustad-u 1 -Hadlth of Punjab. He had a large 
nurriber of pupil who served the cause of the Ahl-i-Hadith in 
Punjab and the frontier region* 

The most important feature of Abdul Minan's life were 
his links with the Muj ahidin Movement* He set up Nusrat-ul- 
Islam in 1873 and made it an important centre of the Mujahidin. 
Fazl Ilehi who played a prominent role in the Mujahidin 
campaign was actually inspired by Abdul Minan Wazirabadi* The 
latter died on 16th Ramzan 1334 A. H.* 


1 . 


Ahl-1-Hadlth . 25 August, 1916, 4th April, 1919, p* 7 
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Abdul Jabar Ghaznavi (1268 — 1333 A.H,) 


Born in 1268, Abdul Jebar received his early education 
from his father Abdullah Ghaznavi at Amritsar* After the death 
of his father he went to Delhi and studied from Moulana Nazir 
Husain Dehlawi for two decades* 

Like his father* Abdul Jabar made Amritsar the centre 

of the Ahl-i-Hadith and set up madrasa-l-Tacrwiyat-ul-Islam* 

which lent financial help to the Mujahidin in the frontier* 

There were many distinguished teachers at this madrasa* the 

prominent being his son Daud Ghaznavi. He travelled Afghanistan 

for the spread of the teachings of the Ahl-i-Hadith, He continue* 

the father's tradition of reforming the Muslim society of all 

its accretions* He was so renowned for his scholarship that he 

did not even spare Sena-ullah Amritsari idiom he called an 

apostate from Islam for his "Tafsir entitled Al-Luran bil Guran- 

ul-Rehmaa which according to Abdul Jabar was contrary to 

Shariat* However, his death in 1333 A. H. was mourned by all 

i 

Muslim organizations in northern India, 


1* Moulana Abdul Hal, op* cit*, p* 218*, Mohammad Aziz Jalafl, 
Op * c it *, p* 283* 
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Hafiz Abdullah Ghazlnurfc (1261—1338 A.Hj 

Born In 1261 A. H. at Azaregarh, Abdullah popularly 
known as Muhadit h of Ghazipur, received his early education 
at home from his father Abdul Halim. The latter did not claim 
the property of his father, Danlyat Mori, a Hindu cenvert te 
Islam. 

Abdullah memorized Quran at the age of twelve. On the 
eve of Mutiny he migrated to Ghazipur and permently settled 
there until his death. In pursuit of his studies he went to 
Lucknow where he was brought up In the Hanafiya atmosphere at 
Faranci M*hal. Thus he studied from Rahmat-Ullah Luckaowi and 
Mufti Mohammad Yusuf. Then he moved to Delhi and studied, Quran 
Hadith, Logic, grammar and Usul-i-Hadith from Moulana Nazir 
Husain Dehlawl. After the completion of his studies he returned 
to Ghazipur and began to teach in the madras a-l-Chashma-i-Rehmat, 
previously controlled by the Hanafis. 

In the madras a Hafiz Abdullah is said to have trained 
students ia such a manner as to induce them to fight against the 
British in the frontier. He extended the sphere of Influence of 
Ahl-i-Hadith to a wider circle ia Ghazipur, though initially he 
faced a lot of opposition from the locals. He became the first 
President of Ahl-i-Hadith Conference. He died in 1338 A. H.* 


1* Moulana Abdul Hai Lucknowi, Nuzhat-ul-Khawatir. Vol. VIII, 
pp. 287—89., See also Ahl-i-Hadith. 4th April, 1913. 
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Moulana Mohammad Sayyid Banarasi t 

Bora at Kanjaha (District Gujrat) ia Punjab, Mohammad 
Sayyid originally belonged to the Hindu community of Kreshtriya, 
Before his coaversion, he was known as Sardar Mul Singh, He 
accepted Islam at the hands of Moulvi Abdullah Sahib Lahori 
and assumed the name of Mohammad Sayyid. He was seat to Deoband 
where he strictly followed the Hanafiya school of Islamic 
thought. After receiving his education, he went to Delhi where 
he offered biat to Moulana Nazir Husain and subsequently joined 
the Ahl-i-Hadith. 

After the completion of his studies Mohammad Sayyid went 
to Banaras and settled there permanently. In 1297 A.H., he 
established madrasa-l-Sayyldlva owing to which he earned fame 
among the Ulema of northern India. Financially helped by Nawab 
Sidiq Hasan, he established his printing press at Banaras. 
Although brought up in the Deo|>andi Milieu he began to write 
against it. He compiled a work namely M Hadavat-ul-Martab *'in 
refutation of Kashfu*! Hi lab of Deobandi Ulema. Nawab Sidiq 
Hasan fixed Rs. 50/- per month in favour of Mohammad Sayyid and 
the latter continued to receive it even during the tenure of 
his wife, Nawab Shahjahan Begum, M oh arm ad Sayyid *s activities 
made Banaras famous centres of Ahl-i-Hadith, He died in 1332 

1 

A.H. but his son Abdul Gasim continued his father's tradition. 


1. Abdul Gasim Banarasl. Tazkir-u-Sevvid. Banaras, 1910. 

This work is the biography of Mohammad Sayyid compiled by 
his son Abdul Gasim. 
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Moulvl Taltaf Husain Azimabadl (1264-1334 A.H. ) 

3ora in 1264 A.H. at Mohi-ud-Diapora la Azimabad, 

Moulvl Taltaf Husaia had his primary education from Hafiz 
Abdullah Ghazipuri, Bashir-ud-Dia Qaauji and Shiekh Abdul Hal 
Lucknowi, Later he visited Delhi where he remained la the 
compaay of Moulaaa Nazir Husaia for tweaty sevea years during 
vfoich he learnt Slha-Sjtta logic, Usui-i-Hadith and Tafsir-1- 
Jalalain . He went to Hijaz ia 1300 A.H. with Nazir Husaia but 
both were kept under police custody by the officials of the 
Government of Turkey for their close connections with the 
"Wahabis* of Iadla, 

Taltaf Husaia was one of the active members of the 
Ahl-i-Hadith. He published Ahl-i-Hedith literature through 
different medias. Firstly he established a 'Book Sale Depu' 
at Delhi where generally the warks of Ahl-i-Hadith leaders 
were sold and, lateron, he set up Aasari Printing Press at 
Delhi where Ahl-i-Hadith works were printed. Not only this, 
he even established raadrasa-l-Rulaz-ul-Klum. He died in 1334 
at the age seventy,* 


1, Moulaaa Abdul Hai, op. cit., p. 94., Ahl-l-Hadith. 6th 
December, 1918, 
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Moulana Hohammad bln Ibrahim Junaaarhit 


Born at Junagarh in Khatiwar, Mohammad received his 
early education from Moulvi Abdullah. Prom the very beginning 
of his career, he raised his voice against superstitious 
practices like tomb-worship saint-worship for which he had to 
face a determined opposition from the locals at Junagarh who 
resorted to social bjycott against him. He was opposed tooth 
and nail even by the members of his family including his father. 
He moved to Delhi where he set up madrasa-i-Mohammadiya and 
issued Guldasat-l-Mohammadlya ( later Akbar-i-Mohammadi ). 

The Moulana wrote as many as sixty works mostly against 
taglid . All his works were named *Mohammadi. When his activities 
were gaining ground in Delhi it was not looked with fevour by 
Hanafis and even Kifayat Ullah the then President of Jamiyat-i- 
Ulams-i—Hind turned against him. The Moulana Mohammad was 
forced to appear in the court of law at Calcutta in 19 29 for 
his publications against taglid . The most important of his 
works was Taf sir-l-Mohammadi * 


1 


Moulana Abdul Hei. op. cit., p. 397.. Imam Khan Nowsherwi, 
op. cit.. p. 186. 
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Sharos-ul-Hac Dehaawi/Aziroabadi (1273—-1327 A.H. ) 

Born at Ramna in Bihar Shams-ul-Haq moved to Dehanwa 
in 1857. At a young age he lost his father. He received his 
early education from Sheikh Mohammad Ibrahim. Asgar Ali 
Rampuri. Husain Bathwi and Lutuf Ali Bihari. In 1929 he moved 
to Lucknow vtoere he learnt logic, grammar, fioh besides Quran 
and Hadith from F?zl Ilahi Lucknowi. He reached Delhi in 1295 
A.H. where he became a pupil of Moulana Nazir Husain Dahlawi. 
The original copy of the sanad received by Shams-ul-Haq from 
Nazir Husain on Hadith is preserved at Khuda Baksh Library 
Fetna. Shams-ul-Haq•s madrasa-i-Islah-i-Muslimeen. founded in 
1317 A.H., also provided financial support to the Mujahidin 
movement. 

The most important publication of Shams-ul-Haq was 
Gayat-ul-Measud. a translation of Abu-Daud. an authoritative 
work on Hadith. He died in 1327 at the ace of fifty four^. 


1 . 


Moulana Abdul Hai. op. cit.. p. 183.. His most of the 
works were kept at Khuda Baksh Library Fatna. 
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Moulana Mohammad Ibrahim Slvalkoti t 

Born et Siyalkot in Punjab, Mohammad Ibrahim was in 
his adolscence when he memorized the whole of the Guran. He 
received his early education at Amritsar from Ahmad-Ullah and 
then moved to Delhi where he became a pupil of Moulana Nazir 
Husain Dehlawi. 

For the Ahl-i-Hadith, Mohammad Ibrahim's name is famous 
for his missionary activities. He spent most part of his life 
in doing the missionary work for the Ahl-i-Hadith. He visited 
various parts of India. However, his visit in 1923 to Kashmir 
was of vital significance for the Ahl-i-Hadith. H« pleaded the 
case of the Ahl-i-Hadith in the court of law which was eventually 
won by the Ahl-i-Hadith in 19 26, 

Moulana Mohammad Ibrahim's role in the freedom movement 
of India is evidenced by his active involvement in the political 
programmes of the Jamjyat- 1-U1 ama-l-Hind . On behalf of the 
Jamiyat-i-Ulama-i-Delhi he collected a large sum of money at 
Calcutta for the Khilafet fund. His activities were not looked 
with favour by the British, who put him in prison for six months 
during the Khilafet Movement. 

Ibrahim Siyalkoti served for some time as Secretary 
to the Ahrar-i-Islam Delhi, He often used the political conven¬ 
tions and meetings for propagating the cause of Ahl-i-Hadith, 

He was ctitical of Choudhary 2afar-Ullah Khan for his alliance 


with the Ahmadiyss in one of the sessions of the Muslim 
League held at Delhi in 19 32# though presided by Zafar— 
Ulleh Khan* 


1. 


See Imam Khan# op. cit. # p. 17 2* 
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Abul ftasim Banarasl (1307—1377 A*H*) » 

Bor» in 1307 at Ban area. Abul Uasim learnt the C-uren 
by heart* at a young age* Being the son of father Mohammad 
Banarasl* an influential allm. Abul Qaaim had access to various 
literary institutions of India including those in Punjab* Bihar* 
Dehanwa end Delhi* His teachers included Abdul Minan Wazirabadi* 
Abdul Kabir Bihari* Shams-ul-Haq Dehen Dehanwi and at Delhi he 
learnt from Nazir Husain Dehlawi* 

Abul Qasim laid the foundation of the Ahl—i—Hedith League 
in 1351 A.H* at Calcutta in one of the sessions of Jamiyat 
Tabliah-i-Hind. He became its first President* During Khjklafat 
and non-cooperation movements he took active part on behalf of 
the Ahl-i-Hadith, in these movements* Not only this* he stood 
83 a main speaker at the various sessions held under the 
auspices of the Jamlvat-Ulama-l-Hjnd and Ahrari-Islara* His 
political activities often led to his imprisonment* He died in 
1377 A. H. 1 


1 


Abu Imam Khan* Nowsherwi* p* 356* 
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Moulana Abul Wafa 3ona-ullah Amritsar! 

( 1868 — 19 48 A. D.) 

Born in 1868 Sona-ullsh's father Khazir Joe belonged 
to Doora (Tehsil Islamabad) in Kashmir. His ancestors belonged 
to Fandit family of Mantoos. Khazir Jo© used to go Amritsar 
in connection with his pashmina business and in due course of 
time permenently settled there. 

Sona-Ullah received his early education from Ahmad-Ulleh 
Amritsari and Abdul Minan Wazirabadi end then moved to Deoband 
where he learnt Hidaya and other Islamic works from Mahmud- 
ul-Hasan. Among his classmates at Deoband were Mnjton Hakim Ajmal 
Khan. Obaidullah Sindhi and Ihtishen-ul-Haq Thanwi. At Kanpur 
he learnt from Moulana Ahmad Hasan at Falaz Am Kanpur— a 
famous religious institution of India. During his studies in 
Delhi he obtained a sanad on Hadith from Moulana Nazir Husain 
Dehlawi., and subsequently joined the Ahl-i-Hadith movement. 

The most important feature of Sona-Ullah* s life was his 
tirade against Ahmadiyes and other contemporary socio-religious 
movements like the Aligarh, the Ah1-1-Quran the Ary# Samaj. 
the Shla and the Bahais. He toured various parts of Northern 
India extensively with a missionary zeal. Whenever there arose 
any conflict between Ahl-i-Hedith and Hanafis in any part of 
northern India he often advocated the Ahl-i-Hadith cause in the 
court of law. In 1903 he issued his weekly paper Ahl-1-Hadlth 
after the name of his party in which a separate column was 
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directed against the Ahmadiyas. Another paper Murca-1- 
Q ad Ivan was mainly directed a«ainst Ahmadiyas. He often 
entered into religious discussions with Ahmadiyas and Arye- 
Semajists for which he attained the title of Imaro-ul-Munezirin . 

It was mainly on account of Sona-ullah's sustained 
efforts that Ahl-i-Hadith Conference came into existence in 
1906 of which he became the first Secretary, He opposed the 
Indian National Congress which according to him was dangerous 
to the Muslim interests in Indie. He urged Bengali Muslim 
leaders to remain vigilant against its activities. He accused 
Jahawar Lai Nehru for his inclination towards socialism. For 
his anti British activities, Sona-ullah was imprisoned in the 
Khilafat and non-cooperation movements. After partition of 1947 
he settled at Sirguda in Pakistan end died in 1948* 


1. 


Sona-Ulleh, Tafslr-i-Sanal, Preface,, Moulana Abdul 
Hai, op, cit.* p. 90* 
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